





























Come, Follow Me! 


If Our Saviour asks a chosen follower to seek perfection in 
the religious priesthood, He is offering a gift beyond com- 
pare, with consequences that continue for all eternity. Those who 
feel that Christ is calling them are asked to write for advice as 
to following in the path that leads to the Atonement priesthood. 
Good health, good will, and the desire to serve Christ are 
requisites. 
Candidates for the lay Brotherhood — between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty—are also urged to correspond with the Reg- 
istrar for information about the Brothers’ work and life. 


‘HE call to the apostolic ministry is reserved for zealous souls. 


Direct all communications to: 


REV. FATHER THEOPHANE MURPHY, S. A. 


Saint John’s Atonement Seminary 





Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Devotional Religious Articles 


IDEAL AS GIFTS OR FOR PERSONAL USE 


Sterling silver cross, gold-plated, on gold-plated 18-inch chain (No. 1) $1.50 
Women’s pendant-style Miraculous Medal of sterling silver, half filigreed, with sterling 

silver chain (No. 5059) $3.00 
Smaller pendant-style medal (No. 5891) sterling silver, complete with chain $2.00 
Mother-of-Pearl Pendant, with sterling silver miraculous medal mounted on sterling silver 

chain (No. 7415) $2.00 
Soldiers’ Miraculous Medal and Chain, all sterling silver (No. 7462) $2.00 


(We also have a special Saint Christopher Medal for soldiers and sailors, sterling silver, on a 
24-inch silver chain, No. 7461, at $2.00.) 


ROSARIES 
Sterling silver ladies’ rosary, with attractive crucifix (No. X-335) $5.00 
Black coco rosary, with sterling silver crucifix and connections, for men (No. 7426) $3.00 


(We have a large number of rosaries of various types in stock, from 75c up.) 


PRAYER BOOKS 


The Holy Ghost Prayer Book, bound in imitation leather (No. 702) $1.50 

This is also bound in duro-leather, (No. 700) at 50c, and in cloth, (No. 701) at $1.00 

“Jesus, Teach Me To Pray,” (ideal for children,) imitation leather binding (No. 3B) 60c 
HOLY WATER FONTS 

Metal Holy Water Font, with picture of Blessed Virgin Mary (No. 6992) $1.00 

Blue glass Holy Water Font, with picture of the Sacred Heart (No. 6738) $1.50 


Order from: 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES DEPARTMENT 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Our little catalogue contains many other suggestions. Send for one today. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias vxu, 1. 
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Rome the Eternal 
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HE whole world rejoiced that Rome, the Eternal 

City, was spared from the red fires of war when 

the German military leaders evacuated the city 
and the Allied troops moved in on June Sth. The 
pleas of the Holy Father and the outpouring of prayer 
from millions of human hearts in all lands was heard by 
Divine Providence and Rome remains as it has been for 
centuries, the glorious symbol and center of Christian- 
ity, as it was so aptly described by President Roosevelt 
in his address to the nation announcing the safety of 
the Eternal City on the evening of June Sth. “There 
are other shrines, and other churches in many places,” 
said the President, ‘‘but the churches and the shrines 
of Rome are visible 
symbols of the faith and 


the possibility or efficacy of such guarantees, but in 
any case he declared to the Diplomatic Corps that 
while a “moral international guarantee would be wel- 
come,” a strictly “legal guarantee” would be neither 
desirable nor acceptable. 

The determination of the Holy See to maintain an 
attitude of neutrality no matter who may be the mili- 
tary authorities actually having control of the City of 
Rome was stressed in an official statement issued on 
behalf of the Vatican June 7th. The issuance of the 
statement was a history-making occasion, with the 
representatives of the press from more than half a 
dozen countries gathered in the Consistoral Hall to 

hear it read after the 
Holy Father had ex- 





determination of the 
early saints and martyrs 
that Christianity should 
live and become uni- 
And it will be a 
source of deep satisfac- 
tion that the freedom of 
the Pope and of Vatican 
City is assured by the 
armies of the United 
Nations.” 

Rome, the Eternal City 
on the Tiber and the 
seat of Papal govern- 
ment, had experienced 
the vicissitudes of 
on many 
throughout 
old history. 
in 1870, 
troops of 


versal. 


War 

occasions 
its centuries- 
But, finally, 
the Italian 
Victor Em- 
manuel seized Rome and 





NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


We are combining in this one issue the July 
and August editions of THE LAMP, as a meas- 
ure of conservation in compliance with the re- 
quest of the War Production Board to meet the 
critical situation in the paper industry, resulting 
from a shortage of wood pulp and other materials 
now used for more vital purposes in the war ef- 
fort for Victory and Peace. 

Future issues of THE LAMP will be printed 
on a lighter grade of paper and we may, perhaps, 
find it necessary to make other changes to meet 
government requirements. 
subscribers will not only understand the situation, 
but will continue to favor us with their loyalty 
and cooperation in maintaining THE LAMP, 
which, as a Catholic magazine, has for more than 
forty years been a beacon light pointing the way 
to Truth and the unity of all in the Holy, Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church. 


tended a personal greet- 
ing to those present. 
The Pontiff stated: 
“You are most wel- 
come and you will send 
Our heartiest greetings 
to your homelands. You 
have a vocation that is 
immensely important, 
really noble, but heavy 
with responsibility. If 
We were to have a mes- 
sage for you, it would 
be found in those words 
which We spoke to the 
world back in 1940 on 
the Eve of Christmas. If 
a man is sincerely inter- 
ested in making sure ot 
the spiritual and moral 
foundations for the fu- 
ture collaboration be- 


We are certain our 








made it the capital of 
United Italy. From that 
time Pope Pius IX made himself a voluntary prisoner 
n the Vatican, as did his successors, Leo XIII, Pius X, 
3enedict XV and Pius XI, until the conclusion of the 
Lateran Accord in 1929, 

The Lateran Accord, it must be 
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recognized, was a 
bilateral Treaty between the Holy See and the Italian 
cardinal Gasparri signed in the name of Pius XI, 

olini in that of King Victor Emmanuel. It 
no wise a treaty between the Holy See and the 
Fascist Party. It was not supported by international 
guarantees, becaues the Pope considered that, being 
himself sovereign, guarantees from other sovereign 
Powers would be out of place; he 








may have doubted 








tween nations, he will 

direct his efforts towards 

safeguarding and defending the natural ideals of truth. 

ustice, 

sublime and supernatural ideal of brotherly love whic! 
hri ve to the world. 


courtesy and good-will, and even more the 


d in particular for you today, let th 





iltimate guiding purpose of your writing be peace. 
War may be and should be only a means of peace. 
ite in favor of a peace that can be stamped 





approval by every well-meaning individual anc 
will 

that are necessary for them tc 
a manner befitting the dignity of their human 


all peoples—a peace that insure to one anc 
all those conditions 
live in 


nature. 
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The text of the official 
statement on the neutrality 
of the Holy See follows: 

“The Holy See from the 
very beginning of the pres- 
ent war has always main- 
tained an attitude of strict 
impartiality in regard to 
the actual armed conflict, 
remaining outside and 
above purely material in- 
terests and the competi- 
tions of contending parties. 

“Conscious of its univer- 
sal mission of peace and 
charity, the Holy See in 
the exercise of its spiritual 
ministry left nothing un- 
done to prevent the out- 
break of the war, not only 
through its intense diplo- 
matic activity directed to 
this end, but also by sol- 
emnly recalling to all na- 
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A Prophecy of St. Brigitta 
of Sweden 


St. Brigitta of Sweden, 1303-1373 A. D., is one of 
the most striking figures of her century. Like another 
Deborah she was continually illuminated by prophetic 
light. 

One day, transported in spirit to the Vatican, she 
saw the neighborhood of St. Peter’s formed into a 
kind of Papal State. Inside this small territory all 
the Cardinals were established. It was revealed to 
St. Brigitta that the day would come in which the 
then vast and turbulent Papal States would be reduced 
to the confines between the Papal palace, St. Peter’s 
and the Church of St. Spirito in Sassia (the exact 
boundary of the present Vatican City.) There, 
powerful and purified, the Church would represent a 
Catholic family which would be full of renewed zeal 
and vigor. And the Pope to whom would be granted 
the reward of this little Vatican City would be one 


who having followed fully the Divine Counsels would 
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operations become more 
harmful and destructive. 

“Tt is the avowed policy 
of the Holy See to main- 
tain this attitude of neu- 
trality whoever may be the 
military authorities actu- 
ally having control of the 
City of Rome and it has 
every confidence that it 
will be able to continue its 
spiritual activity in the 
world through regular and 
free contacts with its rep- 
resentatives in the various 
nations and with the Epis- 
copacy of the Catholic 
Church in every country. 

“It is likewise expected 
that the efforts of the Holy 
See to relieve every hu- 
man misery will suffer no 
obstruction in their contin- 
ued development. 


tions the eternal and un- 
changing principles of the 


Holy Father Pius XI. 
moral teachings of Jesus 





be very well pleasing to God. This Pope is the late 


“The Holy See further- 
more, while rendering due 
thanks to Almighty God 








Christ on the basis of 
which it would not have 
been difficult to have avoided the conflict and to have 
found a peaceful solution for the international contro- 
versies involved. 

“With the outbreak of this terrible war which be- 
fore long spread to all continents, the Holy See em- 
pioyed every means at its disposal to bring relief to 
all peoples without distinction of nationality or race, 
from the miseries and sufferings consequent upon the 
war, seeking to render the conflict less inhuman. 

“Outstanding were its endeavors to induce the bel- 
ligerents to spare unarmed civil populations and the 
great monuments of Faith and civilization; to bring 
succor to the injured and to the prisoners, and in short 
‘o carry out its universal work of charity rendered the 
more necessary as the consequences of the military 


that the Eternal City was 
spared from the horrors of 
a war fought within its walls and in the midst of 
its ancient and monumental Basilicas and incomparable 
religious, cultural and artistic treasures, unites itself to 
the tribute of praise which all men of upright senti- 
ments and good will must acknowledge for what has 
been accomplished in avoiding an irreparable loss for 
the entire human civilization and this recognition of 
the highest values of the spirit which has been evi- 
denced in the respect shown for the City of Rome, 
gives reason to hope that when at last hostilities have 
ended, peoples and their leaders will be prepared to 
establish an enduring peace which must be built upon 
the law of the Gospels, that is upon principles of 
charity, justice and Christian fraternity applied with- 
out distinction to all peoples and all nations.” 





WMCA—New York 
at 6:30 P. M. 


WIP—Philadelphia 
at 7:30 P. M. 





TUNE IN AND ENJOY THE SUNDAY RADIO PROGRAMS 
presented by the 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


“SAINT ANTHONY HOUR” on Stations WMEX, Boston at 3:30 P. M. and WHN, New York, at 7:30 P. M. 
and the “AVE MARIA HOUR?” over the following Stations: 


WWDC—Washington, D. C. 
at 7:00 P. M. 


WMEX—Boston 
at 6:30 P. M. 


WITH—Baltimore 
at 8:30 P. M. 
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Js There One World? 


By Reverend Charles D. McInnis 


Cy 


HE modern world has at last 
fi come to the point where it is 
liquidating four centuries of 
history. In the opening years of 
the sixteenth century, the European 
world presented to those who ob- 
served it casually an apparent unity 
which was admirable. Yet, behind 
this appearance of unity, powerful 
forces of discontent and revolt were 
building up intensively. Actually, 
the defences of European unity and 
social order which the Catholic 
Church had created, were being 
pressed to the breaking point. The 
mighty wall of a common faith, a 
common philosophy, and of a com- 
mon economic order might have 
been breached in a dozen places. 
Actually it came in Germany in 
1517, when Martin Luther broke 
with European tradition and unity. 
From that moment, the head- 
waters of a tremendous flood of 
political, economic, social, and reli- 
gious error poured with furious 
strength through Europe, and spread 
from Europe in time to every other 
continent on the globe. One by one, 
the nations of north-western Europe 
were submerged. For a time it 
seemed as though all of Europe 
would be swept away from its tradi- 
tions. But the old Church quickly 
gathered its strength, and with 
supernatural effectiveness erected 
new walls against the flood of apos- 
tasy and disunion. 

The Church found that it had lost 
some of its most dearly loved 
provinces. It realized that the real 
unity of Europe was broken. It 
sensed that the great work of 
human unification was to be done 
all over again, after 1500 years of 
extraordinary success. And it knew 
that the flood waters of destruction 
were but temporarily allayed. There 
was much more to come. 

The ensuing years presaged a 





Editor’s Note: 

Father McInnis, Headmaster of 
St. Sebastian’s School, Newton, 
Mass., in a recent broadcast over 
Station WNAC, Boston, of which 
this is the text, points out very 
vividly the loose thinking and false 
theories so prevalent today and 
shows that “sanity can be restored 
to a mad world only when men 
begin to realize the great truth, 
that under God our Father and our 
Creator, we are one: one in nature, 
one in destiny, one in our moral 
obligations to one another, and one 
in our need of one another.” 











more violent outbreak of anarchy. 
At last, the French Revolution 
broke entirely with European tradi- 
tion. 

Under the momentum of an ever 
continuing revolt against the past, 
the leaders of secular thought 
gradually cast out even _ basic 
respect for the Christian man, the 
man who loved and at least tried 
to follow Christ. They substituted 
a cruder and more sentimental ideal, 
the man who believed only in him- 
self and nature. Then their heirs 
in the direct line of revolt threw out 
even this crude thing as silly and 
impractical, and substituted the 
rawest and lowest ideal ever known 
to man. They set us as the model 
for the age, the economic man, the 
man of money, the rich man, to- 
gether with his hangers-on, the 
lower middle class. And, although 
they did not mention the fact, there 
were always the poor! 

The Industrial Revolution, that is 
to say, the trampling of the faces 
of the millions of poor under the 
gilded, iron heels of the rich and 
the powerful carried the dissolution 
of the race to its logical conclusion. 


There was a mad scramble of indi- 
vidual men and of particular nations 
to seize on the wealth of the world. 

No longer was there a commonly 
accepted moral code, no longer the 
sanction of God’s law in either 
private or public affairs. Even 
common sympathy for their fellow 
men was scorned by the liberal eco- 
nomists, who maintained that the 
laws of natural economics must 
work their way without let or 
hindrance or nonsensical squeam- 
ishness. The fury and hopelessness 
of the sweating masses found a 
philosophy of revolt in the writings 
of Karl Marx. Wild outbreaks 
against heartless masters became 
the mark of the workers’ courage. 
An explosion was inevitable. The 
international contest for colonies to 
be exploited guaranteed the occa- 
sion. It came in the form of the 
First World War. When this had 
concluded its bloody course, the 
resulting domestic and international 
anarchy demonstrated that the 
human race was definitely disorgan- 
ized. It no longer knew that it was 
one. And lest anything be wanting 
to establish this fact, the present 
Second World War has confirmed 
the scandal and cynicism left by 
the First. 

Today at long last we begin to 
hear loud cries for the introduction 
of some kind of basis for the re- 
establishment of world order. A 
weil-known politician flies to Mos- 
cow and comes back with the start- 
ling discovery that all men live in 
“One World”! A group of well 
endowed world planners deluge the 
country with beautiful booklets 


calling for an organized super-state. 
The Communists continue to agitate 
for a world-wide atheistic dictator- 
ship. The humanitarians aspire for 
a world atmosphere of sweetness 
and light, through education and 
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science. But all these 
schemes fail to answer the funda- 
mental question:—Are the diversi- 
fied and often hostile peoples of 
this world one in any real sense of 
the word? Is there any funda- 
mental basis on which the Germans 
and the French, the Chinese and 
the Japanese, the Russians 

and the Poles can be united 


applied 


furious striving for wealth, territory 
and power? Most certainly; but 
only if men recognize a definite and 
necessary good which is higher in 
degree and importance than the 
wild determination of each nation 
to enrich itself at the expense of 
other nations. The wealth of this 
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mass called the state. It is a fact 
that each individual person who 
goes to make up the population of 
the world has a right to his share of 
this world’s goods. When a nation, 
operating through a predatory gov- 
ernment, backed by a pagan phi- 
losophy, seizes on the common 

wealth of the world for its 

wn apparent benefit, this 





in their ultimate objectives ? 
Is the world really one, or 
are our dreams of peace 
unreal, and our hopes of 
unity opposed to reality? 
The first and most impor- 
tant point on which we must 
posit our answer is: that all 
men are the creatures of a 
common Father, Who cer- 
tainly created them for some 
other purpose than mutual 
ravishment and destruction. 
It is true that there are ac- 
cidental differences in color, 
and facial lines, and culture, 
and traditions among the 
peoples who go to make up 
the race. But actually all 
the inhabitants of this world 
of ours are possessed of a 
common, human nature. Now 





At the Greet of the Master 


Here at His feet my soul has calm repose; 
Low at His feet, beneath His saving Cross, 
Far from the cares of life and all its woes, 
Its passion and its gains that are but loss; 
But, as a babe turns from the day to rest 
A weary head upon the mother’s breast, 


My soul returns to rest at Jesus’ feet. 


Here cares and woes are comforted, and made 
A 
A love is purified, till unafraid 
I face what He will send with morning’s light; 


shield and buckler for tomorrow's fight, 


And, as a babe turns from the day to rest 
A weary head upon the mother’s breast, 


My soul returns to rest at Jesus’ feet. 


—Julia W. Wolfe. 


clearly violates the common 
good of mankind—and the 
common good of mankind is 
superior to the particular 
good of such a nation. In 
other words, every nation 
exists under God, not only 
for the good of its individual 
members, but also for the 
common good of mankind. 
We all are one human com- 
munity. The universal com- 
mon good transcends the 
limits of national communi- 
ties, while respecting par- 
ticular interests and the 
particular goods of the indi- 
vidual nations. The race is 
one, in that all the nations 
of the world have one com- 
mon and ultimate purpose: 
the well-being of the race. 








I realize at once that the 
agnostics and pseudo- 
liberals of the day will object 
to the introduction of God into 
this, or any other discussion. But 
let me remind you that these are 
the men who have tried to solve 
the problems of this world for one 
hundred and fifty years . . . without 
God. And Heaven knows, and the 
world knows that they have made 
a most awful mess of it. To strive 
to understand mankind and the uni- 
verse without introducing the idea 
of God is unrealistic and futile. 
We all know something of the 
ambitions of men and of their 
leaders for the well being of their 
respective countries. In fact, it has 
been the unrestrained development 
of these ambitions which has 
eventuated in the present worldwide 
catastrophe. The question there- 
fore arises: Is there any conceivable 
reason for restraint which neces- 
sarily imposes itself on the particu- 
larized nations of the globe in their 


earth is sufficient for all who live 
in it; but this wealth is nevertheless 
essentially limited. For one nation 
or several nations to determine to 
seize on more than its share of 
the commonwealth of mankind 
spells anarchy, misery, unending 
warfare for the race. 

We know perfectly well that 
national communities exist for the 
purpose of putting definite material 
and moral goods at the disposition 
of the men who make up the nation. 
This enables the members of the 
different national communities to 
achieve their personal destinies. 
Keep in mind that the state exists 
for the individual, not the indi- 
vidual for the state. As we know, 
modern economic liberalism began 
by preaching a doctrine something 
like this; but it has since completely 
reversed itself, and is now trying to 
submerge the dignity and destiny 
of the individual in the enigmatical 


Note well that all men 
have always sensed this. 
Whenever an empire has arisen 
which threatened to strip any part 
of mankind of its rights and wealth, 
this has always caused a terrific 
reaction taking the form of furious 
and bloody resistance. Normally, 
any war of resistance of this kind 
has deserved and has received the 
sympathy and even the assistance 
of the other nations of the world. 
The deep sense of the unity of the 
human race has been aroused. We 
know from bitter personal expe- 
rience, twice repeated in our life- 
time, that when a predatory nation 
or group of nations attacks the life 
and peace of the world community, 
a World War results. 

Nor is this all. So closely knit 
is the common well-being of the 
whole race, that the real well-being 
of any one of the nations reacts on 
the real well-being of the others. 
For instance, a good government 
within a nation is not merely a boon 
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to that national 
munity; it is an international bene- 
fit. A bad government within a 
nation at once transmits uneasiness, 
terror or rage not only to all neigh- 
boring peoples, but even across the 
world. Can you forget the ten 
years before the present war broke 
out? Can you forget the universal 
anxiety and terror which spread 
hrough Europe and the world as 


particular, com- 


the Nazi government proceeded to 
enslave a whole people? Nor did 
the consequences belie the antici- 
pation. As a consequence of the 
vicious paganism of the govern- 
ment of one people, the whole world 
now writhes in agony. 

Nor has God failed to give provi- 
dential indication of the undeniable 
fact that the goods of the earth are 
intended for all men, for all human 
beings who live. Diverse climes 


produce diversified fruits of the 


earth. And very often in these days 
of rapid communication is it true 
hat the fruits of one part of the 
world have become practical neces- 
sities to another part, far removed. 
God has scattered the very necessary 
oil beds, coal basins, iron deposits 
of the world without any regard for 
national boundaries. This is surely 
i definite indication that the Creator 
gave great without 
regard to modern cartels, but rather 
to demonstrate the common need 
for one another. Indeed the world 
is one. 

Again, there is a corrollary to 
this: The ultimate destiny of man- 
kind is one. We are all destined 
to attain an eternity of happiness 
with God in Heaven after a period 
of probation on this earth. The 
richness of the earth was estab- 
lished by God to enable men to 


human beings during this 


these riches 


- 
slve as 
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period of probation. The acquire- 
ment of the goods of the world ar: 
not an ultimate end either for the 
individual man or the particular 
nation. They are but a subordinate 
end, a means to an ultimate end. 
And this end is common to the 
whole race. I repeat, my friends, 
the world is one. 

If the race is not one, if we are 
not sons of a common Father, if we 
have no responsibility to God fo: 
the use or abuse of the goods and 
the peoples He has placed in this 
world, then the savage rule of the 
jungle must prevail — Sanity can 
be restored to a mad world only 
when men begin to realize the great 
truth, that under God our Father 
and our Creator, we are one: one in 
nature, one in destiny, one in ou: 
moral obligations to one another, 
and one in our need of one another 
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Delinquency: A Community 


By Hon. G. Howland Shou 


Prollem 





WOULD like to start out 
Editor’s Note: 


by stating that I doubt very 
much whether we can 


in juvenile delinquency through- 
out the country. There can be 
no question that there has been 
and is a very notable and dis- 
concerting increase in large 
urban centers and in centers 
where there have been pressure 
and stress due to the war. 
Then, I would like to say that 
it seems to me we should not 





The question of juvenile delinquency 
demonstrate an overall increase hes been 0 topic of wide discussion 
throughout the country in recent months, 
and there is a considerable difference of 
opinion regarding the cause of the evil. 

Bearing on this subject we quote here 
some excerpts from testimony given be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee by Hon. 
G. Howland Shaw, Assistant Secretary of 
State at Washington, D. C., who has There 
long been an ardent worker in the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities. 


WAGE-EARNING TEEN-AGERS 


Then we have the problem of 
the older boy—the 16-and-17- 
year-old boy who today is 
earning more money than he 
ever dreamed of. What is he 
doing with it? He is tending 
to throw it away, waste it, and 
that is also creating a problem. 
is another serious 
problem for that same type of 
boy. I am thinking of a young- 








think of this problem of juve- 

nile delinquency as a war prob- 

lem, necessarily. After all, there has been a serious 
problem of juvenile delinquency for a good many 
years, and the factors that we are trying to remedy 
today have been in the picture long before the war. 


War AccentuaTEs DELINQUENCY 


I do not think we are discovering anything new 
about juvenile delinquency. I think we are being 
shown rather dramatically that every community has 
the juvenile delinquents which it deserves. There was 
a book published some years ago on the criminals we 
deserved. I think we can slightly modify that title 
and apply it to the present situation. Every com- 
munity does have the juvenile delinquents it deserves. 

There are factors in this picture of which we are all 
conscious. There is, of course, the breakdown in the 
home because of the absence of parents, or because 
when the parents are present, they are worried and 
hurried. Unquestionably the breakdown in the home, 
the tension in the home—and children are much more 
sensitive to these things than adults—has a very im- 
portant effect on this whole picture. 

Then, there is the school, and I think we tend to 
underestimate its role in this picture of juvenile de- 
linquency. We now have larger classes, fewer teachers, 
perhaps in some cases less expert teachers. All this 
has a tremendous effect on the delinquency problem; 
the relationship between truancy and delinquency is 
an extremely close one. Then, too, the facilities for 
youngsters — recreational facilities, boys’ clubs — are 
less effective now on account of personnel shortages. 


ster in whom I am interested. 
In the course of six months, he 
has had about 12 jobs. You 
cannot say to that boy, “Stick to this job, make good 
on it,” because he knows that if there is some rub, 
something he does not like about the job, he can throw 
it over and in the same afternoon probably get five or 
six other jobs, some of them possibly more highly paid. 
That, I think, is a factor which ought not to be over- 
looked. 


METHODS OF TEACHING RELIGION 


I would also like to raise the question as to whether 
our religious leaders are getting across religion effec- 
tively with our youngsters, and whether we ought not 
to revise, and revise radically, the methods of teach- 
ing religion that are practiced by all churches at the 
present time. 


HANDICAPS IN TREATMENT 


To go on to the treatment agencies, obviously, they 
are laboring today under very serious handicaps. We 
say that for a probation or parole officer a case load of 
50 is desirable and 75 tolerable. Today probation and 
parole officers are carrying far heavier loads than that, 
and it is simply impossible for them to do a really ef- 
fective job. 

The same thing applies to foster homes. Because 
of a variety of conditions arising out of the war there 
are fewer homes available at the present time. And 
in connection with training schools for delinquent boys 
and girls, we have a ;ersonnel problem of the most 
serious kind. Turnovers of 60 and even 100 per cent 
are not exceptional, while in dealing with these young- 
sters stable conditions are of great importance. 
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SOCIALLY-MINDED POLICE 


Now these are some of the factors that we are all 
thinking about. But what can we do about them? I 
have five suggestions: In the first place, I would like 
to emphasize the importance of socially-minded police. 
There is much that can be done by the right sort of 
officer on the beat. We should imbue the police depart- 
ment with a social attitude, and an attitude of responsi- 
bility to the community. I would like to emphasize 
that point particularly, and then I would speak of the 
importance of the school. 


If we can get teachers to detect the boy or girl who 
is showing the first signs of maladjustment we can do 
a better job of prevention. The teacher should be able 
to detect those first signs, but then there should be a 
visiting teacher or a juvenile guidance clinic that can 
do something about that maladjusted boy or girl. 


There is another question I have from a rather dif- 
ferent point of view. In a certain sense I think we 
have done too much for these youngsters and in another 
sense, I do not think we have done enough for them. 
I mean by that, we have not done enough to create op- 
portunities for them to help themselves. Let me give 
an example. 


CELLAR CLuBS 


About four years ago there was a great discussion 
in New York City about cellar clubs. The police de- 
partment claimed that they were centers of delin- 
quency. The Henry Street Settlement made a careful 
study of these clubs and published an interesting report 
which showed that the overwhelming majority of cellar 
clubs were perfectly sound organizations, and had 
nothing whatsoever to do with delinquency. 

Now, the cellar club was this: A number of young- 
sters usually of the 16-or-17-year-old group, would rent 
the basement of a tenement house. They would paint 
it some pale color, yellow or blue; they would install 
a cheap phonograph, some jazz records, and some 
funnies. They would meet there, have usually some 
soft drinks and do a lot of talking. 

Those of us connected with Boys’ Clubs in New 
York were disconcerted with the situation. We said, 
“We have this clubhouse, with fine tables and books, 
and attractive surroundings. Why is it that these boys 
won't come to our fine club house, but will go to this 
basement of a tenement?” 

I think we were rather naive, because it is perfectly 
obvious that the boys wanted their own show. Now, 
we want them to have their own show. It is desirable 
from every point of view, but it raises the question of 
a new type of leadership for youth activities; not the 
leadership that consists in getting a boy in an organiza- 
tion and telling him what he ought to do, but letting 
him decide for himself, and then giving him tactful, 
helpful support and guidance. 


UNUM SINT 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 

I would like to say the same thing about community 
organizations. The so-called socially-conscious often 
go into an area—usually an underprivileged area—and 
tell the people just what they ought to do. I think the 
sooner we reverse that attitude, the sooner we are go- 
ing to get down to bed-rock in dealing with the delin- 
quency problem. 

I do not think juvenile delinquency can be dealt with 
by agencies outside the community. They can do a 
certain amount, yes; but unless they can reply on the 
community itself, the fathers and mothers, older 
brothers and sisters of these delinquents, I do not think 
they are going to get very far. I would like to carry 
that thought just a step further and speak of something 
in which I am personally very much interested, and 
that is the voluntary parole adviser system. 

VOLUNTEER PAROLE ADVISERS 

The volunteer parole adviser system utilizes the 
businessmen, doctors and clergy, and any normally 
constituted individual, to assist boys who have been 
in training schools. The critical point in the career of 
these boys when they are released from the training 
school, is not a question of months, but of days, the 
first three or four days. And what happens? Usually 
the boy is in charge of some parole officer or place- 
ment agency, and the relationship is a perfunctory one. 
They contact the boy and say, ‘‘Billie, how are things 
going?” No trouble. That is all. You cannot help 
any youngster at a critical time in his life in such a 
perfunctory way. You have got to take off your coat 
and convince him that you are genuinely interested in 
everything that concerns him. 

I realize perfectly well that the parole officer with 
a heavy case load cannot do that. That is where the 
volunteer parole adviser, working under the profes- 
sional, can perform an extremely useful and impor- 
tant function. 

There is a double advantage in this plan, not only 
the advantage of dealing directly with the boy and 
getting him on the right track, but also the advantage 
it gives the adult of understanding what juvenile de- 
linquency is. 

One of the greatest difficulties in doing anything 
about crime or juvenile delinquency in this country is 
the enormous gulf between the people who know some- 
thing about the situation and the public. The present 
emphasis on juvenile delinquency, the tremendous 
interest that is being aroused now is all to the good 
The public has become juvenile delinquency-consciou: 

This is a !ong range problem, and we are going to 
have it within this nation for a great many years to 
come. It is really a grass-roots problem. In formu at- 
ing standards, in offering suggestions, the government 





with delinquency is a matter of stirring a communrit) 
to study its own problems, to become conscious 0. :t 
needs, and to do something about them. 
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N an address at the Carlisle Diocesan Conference 
of the Church of England at the end of May, the 

Archbishop of York, Dr. Cyril Garbett, demanded 
that certain reforms involving relations between the 
Church and State should be asked of Parliament, 
which, under the King of England, has the right of 
veto in the conduct of the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in that country. 

Dr. Garbett demanded: 1. Greater freedom to change 
the worship of the church and make variations from 
the prayer book without referring in detail to Parlia- 
ment. 2. Alteration in the ecclesiastical courts so that 
when changes of doctrines have to be made which may 
considerably affect church teaching the final court 
should consist of church people. 3. That the church 
have a voice in the appointment of high ecclesiastical 
officers, now nominated by the Prime Minister. 


* * * * 


In his radio address on the “Catholic Hour” pro- 
gram on June 11th, Thomas F. Woodlock, noted author 
and journalist of New York, declared that the ‘‘civil- 
ization for which we are fighting, the Western civiliza- 
tion—Christendom—must somehow recover its soul or 
die.” 

“For at least four centuries,” Mr. Woodlock stated, 
“there has been in progress an evaporation of Chris- 
tendom, of Christian belief from men’s thinking, 
which has finally led to the development of the phil- 
osophy that denies the very existence of all religious 
truth. The effect has been to introduce into human 
relations a fundamental disorder already painfully ap- 
parent in some of these, becoming progressively more 
apparent in others, and threatening complete disorder 
to all, unless its progress can be checked.” 


With much the same thought in mind, Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor of the Christian Century, the 
most influential of the Protestant weeklies, speaking in 
Indianapolis a few weeks ago said that, unless a way 
is found to incorporate religious instruction in the pub- 
lic school curriculum, there is ‘‘no hope for arresting 
the downward curve of culture toward secularism— 
another name for atheism.” He said that, over a 
period of four or five generations, youth has received 
progressively less instruction in religious faith. “In 
the public schools,” he continued, “they receive none. 
In the Protestant churches, what they receive is in- 
creasingly ineffective.” 

*~ +. + + 

A tribute of praise and deep gratitude to Pope Pius 

for his unremitting efforts for the succor and protec- 





tion of the Jews in Rome, was voiced by Chief Rabbi 
Anton Zolli, following the liberation of the Eternal 
City from the hands of the Nazis. 

Speaking in his synagogue the rabbi said that on 
many occasions the Pope personally interceded for 
victims of the Nazis, thus saving their lives or getting 


mitigation of their penalties. Many hundreds were 
sheltered in the monasteries and convents of Rome 
during the reign of Nazi terror. 


* * + * 


A fanfare of publicity in recent weeks announced 
the demise of the notorious Ku Klux Klan. Fine, if 
true, but, as the New York Herald Tribune sagely re- 
marks, “before indulging in any celebration, we would 
advise caution and a certain amount of skepticism— 
precisely as in the case of the recent terminological 
legerdemain performed by the Communist party in 
the United States. Therefore, withhold the cheers for 
atime. The boys will be back, not necessarily in bed- 
sheets and with flaming torches—but back the minute 
pay dirt shows again.” 


* * * * 


The apparently unavoidable break in the diplomatic 
relations between the United States and Finland 
caused great regret to Americans who had long held 
the people of this little republic in high esteem. 

It will be of interest to Catholics to know that 
though there are but two thousand adherents of the 
Faith in Finland, out of a population of some four 
millions, they have been very active under the lead- 
ership of their Bishop, Most Rev. Dr. William Cob- 
ben, a native of the Netherlands. 


* * * * 


The announcement by the Soviet Government that a 
Council has been established for conducting its rela- 
tions with leaders of the various religious faiths in 
Russia, can be accepted only as a shrewd political 
gesture pending further developments and clarifica- 
tion. According to the announcement on July 1, the 
Christian faiths included within the scope of the coun- 
cil’s work are the Armenian, Gregorian, Roman Catho- 
lic, Greek Catholic and Protestant. Other faiths 
named are Mohammedan, Jewish and Buddhist, as well 
as ects of those faiths. 

The claims so far advanced about the ‘freedom of 
religion” in Russia have not had any substantial basis 
and the conviction is growing that it is simply a mat- 
ter of war-time expediency to foster the idea that 
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Stalin allows the opinion to be circulated that religion 
has returned to Russia. 


Ss. Be 


In commenting on the statistics on converts to the 
Catholic Church as given in the latest issue of the 
Catholic Directory, The Christian Index, “organ and 
property of the Baptists of Georgia,” says: 

“The missionaries 
who did the work were 
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A welcome offset to the plethora of news of a sor- 
did and mundane nature which fill the columns of th: 
secular press nowadays are these two items: 


1. A small group headed by Maj.-Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, Chief of Staff of the American Fifth Army, 
and Col. Patrick J. Ryan, chaplain in the Fifth Army, 
a priest of the Archdiocese of St. Paul, visited the 
Vatican and presented 
Pope Pius XII with a 





young men from Roman 
Church centers in the 
country. The converts 
young women 
whose hearts and con- 
fidence they won and 
whom they later drag- 
ged to a Roman Church 
priest to perform the 
-eremony. In most 
cases, these 


were 


young 
women united with the 
Roman Church or sig- 
nified their intention to 
do so. And this in free 
America.” 

Taking notice of 
this childish lament. 
Richard Reid, former 
editor of the Catholic 
Laymen’s Bulletin, Au- 
gusta, Georgia, and pre- 
sently editor of The 
Catholic News, New 
York, remarks in the 
latter publication: 


In future days. 





Our Ladys Commensations 


Yours was the pain which every mother knows, 
And yours were weary toil and many a care, 
Yet on your bosom blossomed Sharon's 


An ornament a queen might envy there. 


And surely ne’er had mother such a son! 
So saift to aid, at lowly tasks so glad, 
So fair and beautiful to look upon, 


That looking made the heaviest heart less sad! 


In wisdom and in stature thus He 
Through childhood years, a comfort to your heart: 
Youth's charm you witnessed, strength of manhood knew; 


Death—dread of lesser mothers—did not part 


You early, since the world had need of Him 
Ah, Mary, crooning low, 
While stars arose o’er Egypt's desert rim, 
Had you not blessed balm to offset woe? 


—Virginia Rudder Grundy. 


donation of $3,900 of- 
fered by men of th: 
Fifth Army, with a re- 


utilize the gift as 
sees fit in aiding th: 
poor. The sum repre- 
sented voluntary dona- 
tions at Sunday Masses 
since the landing 
Salerno. 


Rose, 


2. In appreciation o 
the work of the mi 
sionaries whose 
ing of Christianity to 
the South Pacific made 
the lot of Allied sol- 
diers much easier, 
Chaplain Mark A. Far- 
rell and his regiment 
sent an offering o! 
$1,500 to the archdio- 
cesan director of the 
Society for the Propa- 


hrin 
Oring- 


gren 








“If this does not ex- 
plain the mounting 
number of converts to the Catholic Church, it does 
indicate why so many Protestants are becoming dis- 
satisfied and even disgusted » ith the attitude of their 
elders and are looking elsew.ere to have their religious 
yearnings satisfied.” 


* * * * 


“Tf in the fury of battle we destroy Rome, Florence, 
and Assisi, the generations to come will curse us as 
barbarians.” In these words a few weeks ago the 
editor of the New Statesman and Nation, London, 
vciced the thought of millions of Christians of all 
creeds throughout the world. With what great relief 
therefore, came the news that all these sacred places 
had come almost unscathed from the flames of war. 
In this happy outcome we must in fairness commend 
the leaders of our Axis enemies for their tacit agree- 
ment with our own military leaders that no prize is 
worth the destruction of the monuments of culture, 
art and history, that lie in the path of the contending 
armies. 


St. Paul, Minn. T! 
money will be used t 
establish a burse for the education of native missio: 
ary priests, Archbishop John G. Murray announced 
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Apropos of the foregoing, a recent announcement b} 
the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith in Rome reveals that 800,000 persons a year em- 
brace the Catholic Faith as a result of the labors of 
the missionaries. 


In the mission fields throughout the world, the re- 
port disclosed, there are nearly 22,000 priests; 9,000 
Brothers; 53,000 nuns; 76,000 teachers; 92,000 cate- 
chists and 33,000 other assistants, all collaborating 
with the heads of mission areas. 


Also in the mission areas, it was revealed, there are 
97,000 schools attended by a total of more than 
5,000,000 pupils. There are 1,000 hospitals with 75,000 
bed-capacity; 3,000 dispensaries giving aid annually 
to 30,000,000 people, 2,000 orphanages housing thou 
sands of children; hundreds of leprosaria and other 
hundreds of institutes for the aged. 





+6 HERE Jesus is, there 
\X/ also is Mary.” This 
simple truth, so hard 

for non-Catholics to understand 
and accept, yet so easy and natural 
for Catholics, to whom Mary is both 
the gateway to Jesus and their own 
spiritual Mother in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, is a solid incon- 
testable fact in the history of Chris- 
tianity. Beginning with the early 
days of her early life, Mary was 
always with her Son from the sub- 
lime moment of the Incarnation to 
the last glorious instant of the As- 
cension. What happy days were 
spent during the hidden life of 
Jesus when she was in close and 
constant union with Him! Even 
during His public life she perse- 
vered as much as possible with Him 
pondering in her heart the majestic 
truths of the New Dispensation. 
When the shame, the agony and the 
misery of Calvary came, Mary 
stood beneath the cross of Jesus. 
And finally, she rejoiced with Him 
on the Saviour’s glorious and tri- 
umphant resurrection from the 
tomb. No less, in the art and de- 
votion of her children does Mary 
remain close to her Son. The earli- 
est portrait that we have of the 
Blessed Virgin, one going back to 
at least the beginning of the second 
century and found in the catacombs 
of Priscilla in Rome, shows Mary 
holding her Divine Son in her 
arms. All the great Madonnas of 
the Middle Ages which rank among 
the masterpieces of all time por- 
tray Mary and Jesus. Today at our 
great shrines of the Mother of 
God—Guadalupe, Lourdes, Fatima 
and others— where Mary has so 
graciously and mercifully seen to 
the needs of her children, there also 
Jesus in the Mass, in the Holy 


’ 


Eucharist, in His sacramental grace 
takes the place of honor. 


It is not unusual or strange, 
therefore, that in their proper litur- 
gical sequence, we should celebrate 
the Feast of the Assumption of 
Mary soon after the Ascension of 
her Son. We can imagine in some 
faint way with what fervent antici- 
pation the Blessed Virgin looked 
forward after the ascent of her Son 
into heaven to her reunion with 
Him, never more to be separated 
for all eternity. We can imagine, 
too, with what joy Mary, the singu- 
lar jewel of God's creation, Daugh- 
ter of the Father, Mother of the 
Son, Spouse of the Holy Ghost, 


was received into the celestial 
kingdom. Mary, the simple Jew- 
ish maiden, Mary, immaculately 
conceived, Mary, virgin mother of 
God, spotless and free from every 
stain of sin, yet co-redemptrix by 
reason of her many sufferings for 
our sins in cooperating with Jesus 
in the Atonement, was taken up 
into heaven, body and soul, to be- 
come the Queen of the Angels and 
saints! 

The Feast of the Assumption, 
celebrated with becoming dignity 
all over Christendom, has always 
been marked with the greatest joy 
in Rome because of Mary’s protec- 
tion over the city of the Popes. The 
Assumption, probably the most 
ancient of the feasts of Mary, since 
it appears to have been celebrated 
long before the Councils of Ephe- 
sus and Chalcedon in the fifth cen- 
tury, was introduced into the Eter- 
nal City sometime before the sev- 
enth century. It is known that Pope 
St. Sergius I (687-701) ordered 
that the Feast of the Assumption 
along with the other original feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin—the An- 
nunciation, Nativity, and Purifica- 
tion—be surrounded with the great- 
est splendor. He commanded on 
these days that an imposing torch- 
light procession be led from the 
Basilica of St. Adrian, either at 
night or in the early morning to the 
stational Basilica of St. Mary Ma- 
jor. The people of Rome, carrying 
lighted candles and singing anti- 
phons and solemn litanies, marched 
in procession to the Church of St. 
Adrian to await the arrival of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. When the Pope 
arrived with his seven deacons they 
immediately exchanged their usual 
garments for more _ penitential 
clothes and in these set off with the 
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procession. Seven crossbearers 
came first; then the people followed 
praying and singing; the clergy of 
the papal palace came after them 
with the Pope next, escorted by two 
acolytes carrying lighted torches; 
the procession ended with the 
schola, composed of the boys of the 
orphanage, who sang the proper 
antiphons and litanies alternately 
with the clergy. When the proces- 
sion reached the Basilica of St. 
Mary Major it was just about dawn 
with the morning rays of the sun 
lighting up the brilliant figure of 
the Blessed Virgin in the mosaic of 
Sixtus III. There, at the foot of 
that beautiful picture in the splen- 
dor of the morning sunrise the 
Pope offered the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass at which the people of 
Rome received the Precious Blood 
of Christ—that Blood which Christ 
had once received from the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. 


During the course of time many 
additions and changes have been 
made in this beautiful ceremony, 
but probably Rome today will re- 
member most a hymn dating from 
the early eleventh century in part 
of which occurs the following: 


Let our prayers invoke the Mother 
of God, let our tongues 

Call upon her and our hymns, 

and let our prayers invoke her. 


O Virgin Mother, look down in 
mercy on thy children, 
Listen to thy servants, in mercy 
look down, O Virgin Mother! 


Their tears and prayers the whole 
people of Rome pour forth: 
Sweet Mary, be propitious to 

their tears and prayers. 


The people cry to thee, rejoicing at 

their escape from worse evils. 

O holy Mary, behold, the people 
cry to thee. 


—(Quoted from The Sacramentary 
by Ildefonso Schuster.) 


Rome, spared from the terrible 
ravages of war, will remember the 
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Blessed Mother and give thanks for 
her protection, especially on the 
glorious feast day of her Assump- 
tion. 

The doctrine of Our Lady’s bod- 
ily Assumption into Heaven has not 
yet been defined by the Church as 
a doctrine of Catholic Faith con- 
tained in Scripture or Tradition 
and. as one which therefore must 
be believed by all the Faithful. Yet 
theologians say that anyone who 
would deny the Assumption should 
be acting very rashly. Because 
Mary was exempt by divine privil- 
ege, that is, because she was “pre- 
redeemed” through the merits of 
Christ, from original sin, she was 
consequently also exempt from the 
penalties of sin and thus from 
death. If we hold, however, that 
Mary did actually die, not because 
of sin, but for the sake of conform- 
ing to her Son, yet we must also be- 
lieve that her dignity and integrity 
as Mother of God and ever-blessed 
Virgin were such that God immedi- 
ately raised her up, body and soul, 
to heaven. The famous syllogism 
of Scotus, used to demonstrate the 
Immaculate Conception of our Lady 
can be used as well for the doc- 
trine of the Assumption: God could 
do it; it was fitting that He should; 
therefore, He did. 

At the Vatican Council in 1870 
two hundred and four Bishops pe- 
titioned the Council to define the 
belief in the Assumption of Mary 


as a dogma of faith. They argued 
that when Jesus triumphed over th: 
serpent, as Satan, is represented in 
Genesis III, 15, He won a threefold 
victory over sin, concupiscence and 
death. Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 
in this same passage of Sacred 
Scripture, is closely united to her 
Son in the battle with the power 
of darkness. Therefore it is en 
tirely reasonable and fitting, the 
Bishops felt, that Mary should also 
have gained the same three-fold 
victory over sin through her Im- 
maculate Conception; over con- 
cupiscence through her perpetual 
virginity; and over death through a 
resurrection and assumption like to 
that of her Son. 

The Feast of the Assumption of 
Mary is celebrated everywhere with 
due honor and glory by her chil- 
dren. Mary, in ever-widening cir- 
cles of love, has shown herself 
truly our Mother. Just as it was 
she who first gave us the Word of 
Life, so too now she continually 
aids us through her mediation with 
her Son that we may receive all the 
graces necessary to obtain a full 
vision of Jesus in heaven. Mary 
the Immaculate helps us to ove: 
come sin; Mary, ever a Virgin, 
shows us the way to fight tempta- 
tion; Mary, assumed into heaven, 
leads us to our everlasting abode. 
Truly, where Jesus is, there also is 
Mary; and where Mary is, ther: 
too, is Jesus. 





Have Recourse toa Si Anthony 


For seven hundred years Saint Anthony of Padua has been a willing 
and powerful intercessor in Heaven for every variety of human need and 


his intercession has not been in vain. 


We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the Perpetua! 
Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 


Address: 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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HE Sundays of June saw a 
T slight increase in the num- 

ber of devout clients of Saint 
Anthony who were able to make 
pilgrimages to his Graymoor shrine. 
Coming for the most part by train 
from New York City, the pilgrims 
began the religious observance of 
the day by attending the special 
Mass in the Little Flower Oratory. 
Father Benjamin, S. A., conducted 
a series of sermons on the various 
Sunday Gospels at the pilgrim 
Masses. The Novena devotions 
and Benediction took place as in 
former years during the afternoon, 
with Father Angelus, S. A., leading 
the pilgrims in prayer to the Won- 
derworker of Padua. Special groups 
came to the Mount of the Atone- 
ment on June 11, and June 18, to 
offer petitions or give thanks for 
favors received through Saint An- 
thony’s intercession, these being the 
Sundays nearest his feast. 

The ceremonies associated with 
St. Anthony’s Day were held twice 
this year, on June 13 and June 17, 
when the liturgical solemnities of 
the feastday were carried out in 
full. Solemn Mass was offered on 
both days by the Very Reverend 
Father General, assisted by Father 
Samuel, S. A., and Father Brendan, 
S. A. Uppermost in the minds of 
all the Fathers and Brothers who 
took part were the intentions of our 
Graymoor associates, whose love 
for St. Anthony has been expressed 
by many manifestations made in 
his honor. 

* * * oo 

In addition to St. Anthony’s Day, 
June was memorable for the great 
feasts of the Sacred Heart and ot 
Corpus Christi, observed by the 
Friars with all possible devotion 
and solemnity. On the latter feast, 
after the Solemn Mass, the tradi- 
tional procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament wound its way from St. 
Francis’ Chapel to the Holy Ghost 








Statue of St. Anthony on the 
Mount of the Atonement, 
Graymoor. 


Oratory atop the Mount of the 
Atonement. The majestic strains 
of the Lauda Sion and Pange Lin- 
gua, hymns relating the profound 
significance of Our Lord’s precious 
Body and Blood to the faithful, ex- 
pressed the homage due to Christ 
enthroned in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Solemn Benediction was given in 
St. Francis’ Chapel by the Father 
General at the close of the services. 
* * ok * 

Among the groups of pilgrims 
who made the journey to Graymoor 
on June 4th was one from the 
Carroll Club of New York, an as- 
sociation of Catholic business 
women of the metropolitan area. 
Brother Oliver, S. A., made the ar- 
rangements for the visit and was 
on hand to point out the beauty 
spots of Graymoor after the devo- 





tions. Another group, the St. John’s 
Guild, whose interest and assistance 
in the work of St. John’s Prepara- 
tory Seminary should be well 
known to our readers, came from 
Astoria, N. Y., to spend a Quiet 
Day under the direction of Father 
Michael, S. A. 


* 7 * * 


The Guild of St. Margaret of 
Scotland celebrated the feastday of 
its royal patroness with a corporate 
communion on the part of all its 
members. Two central observances 
were held in Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn to provide an opportunity 
for an appropriate demonstration of 
devotion on the part of the Guild 
members. The first, for the Phila- 
delphia units of the Guild, took 
place at the Shrine of the True 
Cross at Torresdale, Penna., on 
Sunday, June 11. The Very Rever- 
end Father General celebrated the 
Mass and at the breakfast which 
followed expressed the gratitude of 
the Friars for the splendid coopera- 
tion and assistance given the So- 
ciety by St. Margaret’s Guild. 

The Guild units from the metro- 
politan district assembled at Saint 
Teresa’s Church, Classon Avenue, 
Brooklyn, on Sunday, June 25, to 
receive Holy Communion in a body. 
Father Bede, S. A., was celebrant 
of the Mass. Breakfast was served 
at the Knights of Columbus Hall, 
with Frater Colman, S. A., acting 
as toastmaster. Special thanks 
were given to Monsignor John P. 
Gorman, pastor of St. Teresa’s, for 
his graciousness in cooperating with 
the Guild in plannig the details of 
the observance. The Society of the 
Atonement was presented with a 
check for a very generous amount 
to be added to the St. Margaret of 
Scotland Burse for the education 
of young men for the priesthood, 
the result of the annual Ball spon- 
sored by the Guild in April. Father 
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Bede thanked all the Guild mem- 
bers in the name of the Father 
General. 


* # * 


With the graduation of Father 
Luke, S. A., from the Chaplains 
Training School at Harvard, on 
June 6, the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement had more than filled 
their quota of priests in the Armed 
Services. The need of spiritual 
guides for our men and boys now 
under arms remains pressing, how- 
ever, in view of the great dispersal 
of American troops in every conti- 
nent. Father Alphonsus Hoban, 
S. A., has received permission from 
the Father General and the author- 
ization of diocesan and military of- 
ficials to serve as an Army Chap- 
lain, with the rank of First Lieu- 
tenant. His term at Harvard will 
begin immediately. Lamp Readers 
are earnestly requested to add his 
name to the growing list of Atone- 
ment chaplains for whom they pray. 


* * a 


Summer School at St. John’s 
Seminary began on Monday, June 
25th, with high school and college 
students back for a two-month term 
in classical subjects. To accord 
with government requirements, a 
special course in first year Philoso- 
phy will begin at Graymoor in July, 
to make it possible for the newly- 
professed clerics from the Novitiate 
to lose no time in their scholastic 
pursuits. To prevent any over- 
work or danger of illness to the 
students, classes are confined to the 
morning hours, with study time in 
the evening. The afternoons provide 
an opportunity for outdoor recrea- 
tion—which our seminarians need 
little persuasion to utilize! 


* * * * 


On the Feast of the Sacred Heart, 
six Novices were professed as Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of the Atonement, at 
the conclusion of the High Mass in 
St. John’s Church. The Very Rev. 
Father General officiated, assisted 
by Father Theophane, S. A., and 
Father Samuel, S. A. The newly- 
professed Sisters are: Sister Lo- 








Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


St. Patrick: |). and Il. $2: M. McG... $3 Potal, $4,076.03 
All Saints: Anon., $1: Mrs. C. L. O'R. Cal., $1. Total, $4,604.40 
St. Anthony: Mrs. N. B.C. Cal, 35c; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1.50 


Mrs. M. Di L., Conn.. $1; Miss C. B., N. ¥., $6; Mes.I. N., Mass., 50 
Potal, $3,786.70. 
Sacred Heart: \irs. hb. EF. ¢ N. J. $0: Me C. L. O'B.. Cal., $1.50 


Miss C. B., N. Y., $10. Total, $3,690.30 

Se. Joseph: L. V.. N. Y.. $250.00; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal.. $1: They 
the Inn, $5: Mrs. M. Di L.. Conn., $1; Mrs. M. A., N. Y.. $1. Total 
$3,055.22 

St Ann: Mrs. M. ii Li, Conn, $1 Potal, $2,973.02 

Se. Jude: Mrs. V. R., Cal., $1; L. V., Y., $250.00. Total, $2,957.50 

St. Francis Xavier: Friends in \Waterbury, Conn., $4. Total, $2,591.90 

Rev. Father Paul, S. A.: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., 0c; Mrs. M. L., Pa 
$1; Mrs. C. ©., Cal., $1.50: R. M., N. Y., $50. Total, $2,573.17 

Pius X: Mrs. M. A. B. W., Nev., %. Total, $2,144.95 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Miss M. O'N., Mass., $1; Mrs. C. 1 
O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $1,888.05 

Our Lady of Lourdes: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $2. Total, $1,776.05 

St. Christopher: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal, 25¢; Mrs. C. Lb. O'B., 
Total, $1,728.70 

St. Margaret of Scotland, No. 2: Total, $1,694.33 

St. Francis of Assisi: Anon., $1. Total, $1,668.30 

Little Flower: P. C.. Mass., $1: Mrs. N. B. C.. Cal., 30c¢; Mrs 
Cc. L. O'B., Cal., $1; Pvt. F. B., Wyo., $1; Anon., Md., $3: Miss C. B., 
N. Y., $5. Total, $1,432.94 

St. Rita: C. A. B., Cal., $1. Total, $1,344.80 

Our Lady of the Atonement: M. F., N. Y., $3; A. J. L, Mass, $4 
Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., 10c; Anon., $1; M. J. C., Mich., $5. Total, $714.29 

St. Matthias: Hi. S.. Mass., $1; Stamp Bureau, $11.28. Total, $607.47 

Holy Face: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., 10c; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, 
$544,55 

Infant of Prague: Mrs. N. B.C. Cal., 35 Total, $400.95 

Precious Blood: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., le; Mrs. C. L. OB. $1 
Mrs. M. M., Minn., $1. Total, $458.20 

Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal, 0c; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal, 
$1; Mrs. McC., N. Y., $4. Total, $438.83 

Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. © LL ©'RB, Cal., $1.50. Total, 
$340.80 

St. Margaret Mary: Mrs. J]. 8S. N. Y., $l. Total, $268.45 

Archangel Raphael: Mrs. J]. C., N. Y., $5. Total, $215.40 

Holy Family: Mrs. M. D., Kans., 4k Total, $213.45 

Mother Lurana, S. A.: Mrs. J. kt... Mich., $1. Total, $71.25 

Blessed Mother Cabrini: Mrs. s. C., Conn., $5. Total, $3660 

Pius XI: Mrs. S. C., Conn., $5. Total, $36.60 

Our Lady of Victory: Mrs. 1 N.. Mass., Stk Potal, $10.50 















retta, S. A., of Atwater, Calif.; 
Sister Mary Dismas, S. A., of Dan- cabin accomodations for the camp- 
nemora, N. Y.; Sister Mary Con- ers, city children in need of fresh 
cepta, S. A., of Albuquerque, N.M.; air and sunshine. St. Joseph’s 
Sister Mary David, S. A., of Mon- 
treal, P. Q.; Sister Mary Dorothy, of the Lake, began its season wit! 
of Atwater, Calif.; and Sister Joan, the arrival of two busloads 0: 
of Jessup, Pa. The theme of the happy lads from the city, to whom 
Father General’s discourse centered the inviting anticipation of a week’ 
around the Love of the Sacred stay in the country held out limit 
Heart, inspiration and consolation promises of healthful recrea- 


Girls opened late in June with new 


at once to the faithful religious. tion. At this camp the Sisters ar 
ied by the services of a group o 
seminarians adept at camp work. A 
new chapel, spacious and airy, wa 
ledicated at Camp St. Joseph 
the Father General on June 25t! 
Feast of Saints Peter and Paul. 


x k 


The two fresh-air camps con- 
ducted by our Sisters at Indian 
Lake are being used to capacity 
this season. St. Francis’ Camp for 


Camp for Boys, at the opposite enc 























Owr Delt te the Monks 


By Reverend R. J. Selleck, C.SE.R. 


’ E are told we are fight- 
\X / ing for Christian civiliza- 
tion and though one may 
feel that that cause is not always as 
evident in fact as in words, we do 
believe it to be our real object. The 
question naturally arises where did 
our present Christian civilization 
ome from? When Christ gave it 
to the world and His Apostles 
preached it, who after the Divine 
Help and Providence kept it alive, 
ieveloped it and made it so great 
an influence throughout the years? 
Without doubt after the essential 
work of the Hierarchial body, of 
Popes, Bishops and Priests—it has 
been the work of the monk — 
monasticism—the life and we-k of 
the monk more correctly, that to a 
very great extent has built up 
Christian civilization as we have it 
today. 

The Father of the Christian Monk 
was St. Antony—the Hermit, or 
the Abbot, as his titles go. His 
paternity of the Christian Monk 
was disputed for some time, but 
now is quite definitely acknowl- 
edged. He was an amazing saint, 
a kind of spiritual record-breaker. 
He established records of fasting 
and of praying, one upon the other. 
He ended his career by almost es- 
tablishing the old-age record. He 
lived 105 years. 

Born about 250, he was born into 
a thoroughly Christian family, 
which was rather a unique grace in 
those days. His parents, who were 
wealthy people, died when the Saint 
was still quite a young man, leav- 
ing him as a legacy their wealth 
and the care of a young sister. On 
one particular Sunday Antony was 
listening to the Gospel being read 
and he heard the story of the rich 
young man and Our Lord. Our 
Divine Redeemer was proud of the 
youth, for he had lived a genuinely 


k 





Editor’s Note: 


The destruction of the ancient 
Benedictine Monastery on Monte 
Cassino and of other monastic es- 
tablishments in the course of the 
conflict in Italy, makes this article 
of pertinent and particular inter: 
est. It is a concise and compre- 
hensive account of one of the most 
important phases in the history of 
the human race as given in an 
address some time ago in Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, by Father Sel- 
leck, a member of the Redemptorist 
Order. We are indebted to The 
New Zealand Tablet for the text 
of this able exposition of the work 
of the monks for the benefit of 
mankind. 











good life. He offered him a voca- 
tion. “If thou wilt be perfect go 
sell what thou hast, and give to the 
poor and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven and come follow Me.” 
However, the young man was ap- 
palled at the idea of a life of 
poverty. It presented too dreary a 
prospect, and very sadly but defi- 
nitely he turned away and allowed 
his vocation to be lost. The story 
impressed St. Antony so strongly 
and his position was so similar to 
that of the youth in the Gospel that 
he decided even so long after the 
real event, that he would fill the 
vacant place and take up the voca- 
tion the other had so discarded. He 
did. He gave away all his wealth, 
leaving only enough to support his 
young sister. What it took in those 
days to support a young woman 
seemed to be rather less than that 
a modern saint would need to find 
for a modern sister, because Antony 
left but very little. 


A second time the reading of the 
Sunday Gospel caught his ear. I 


might remark that listening to the 
Sunday Gospel these days seems to 
have Lecome another of the many 
lost arts. The words that im- 
pressed him so deeply this time 
were: ‘Be not solicitious for to- 
morrow, what you shall eat or 
drink,” and they kept echoing in his 
ears. Finally he decided to betake 
himself to the desert, where, de- 
pending on God mostly for support, 
he could spend his whole time in 
fasting and in prayer. Yet even 
there he had seclusion for only a 
brief time. Travellers saw him; at 
intervals friends sought him out 
and found him. His calmness and 
peace of soul made them spiritually 
envious, and very soon many of 
them decided to follow out his style 
of life. They gathered around his 
cave and a small colony of huts and 
grottoes and caves gradually grew 
up and Monasticism began to take 
shape. It was primitive Monasti- 
cism indeed. There was no definite 
rule, no fixed superior, no hard and 
fast regime. The common phrase 
in use to describe these hermits 
was to call them athletes—athletes 
of the Lord. Undoubtedly the 
word was borrowed from the lan- 
guage of St. Paul. Like all athletes 
they had their record-makers. Some 
fasted for six days until someone 
else called a greater athlete ex- 
tended the period to seven days 
without food, and so they inspired 
one another. All this was going on 
in Northern Egypt. 

The news of this religious de- 
velopment spread as far as Alex- 
andria and caused great comment 
until the energetic Patriarch — 
Athanasius—decided to go and look 
these hermits over. In the course 
of his visitation he met Antony, and 
he returned to Alexandria filled 
with the highest admiration of what 
was going on not so very far away, 
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and especially did he become enthu- 
siastic about the acknowledged 
leader of all—Antony. 

St. Athanasius was responsible 
for the next advance in monastic 
growth. When he went to Rome he 
took two of Antony’s monks with 
him and put them on exhibition, as 
it were. They caught the Roman 
fancy and their style of life made 
an instant appeal. Very soon 
hermits of the same model began 
to appear in Italy, and as they mul- 
tiplied the Antonian style of 
monasticism began to take root. 
Athanasius had not finished his 
propaganda work yet. He decided 
to write a book and it proved to 
be one of the most widely read 
MSS. of the primitive days of 
Christianity — a primitive best 
seller. It was entitled “The Life 
and Work of Antony,” and saw the 
light in 365. Later St. Jerome 
translated it into Latin from the 
Greek original and St. Augustine 
made a profound study of it. Be- 
tween them it became the standard 
technical study book for aspiring 
monks. 

Now let me turn to another 
pioneer of monasticism— St. Pa- 
chominus. He was born after 
St. Antony about 280, but he died a 
good many years before him. He 
was not so strong an athlete physic- 
ally, though it would have been an 
even race spiritually. He was a 
convert from heathenism. He had 
heard first of Christianity when a 
soldier in the army of Constantine, 
fighting in the East. He made it 
his business to come into touch with 
some of the hermits and their teach- 
ing, and was so impressed that he 
very shortly afterwards became a 
Christian. He then left one army 
to join another. This time it was 
the army of God. He set out for 
the desert but went on to Southern 
Egypt. When passing through some 
lonely district there, he heard a 
voice saying to him: “Pachominus 
this is the place where thou shalt 
serve Me, you and many others.” 
So he stayed where he was. 

As in the case of Antony, his 
fame began to spread, too, and 
very soon former friends found him 


out and refused to leave him. Soon 
he found that his cave had become 
a rallying ground. He was sur- 
rounded by souls as anxious as him- 
self to lead holy and secluded lives. 
His colony of athletes, however 
was quite different from that of 
Antony. Pachominus retained his 
military discipline. He drew up 
some rules and regulations and 
demanded the recognition of a cen- 
tral authority. Soon the first out- 
line of a monastic rule began to ap- 
pear—of necessity a very sketchy 
one. Pachominus was not quite the 
carefree type of Antony. He be- 
lieved in the monks doing quite a 
lot of work themselves and so save 
the Lord the worry of finding almost 
all things for them. He set his com- 
panions to work—hard manual work 
that would suffice not only for their 
own wants but make them com- 
pletely and comfortably self-sup- 
porting, with provision for the 
future. The only work that Antony 
did was of a sedentary nature, 
basket-weaving for example, and 
just enough of it to keep the cup- 
board from being completely bare. 


A FaMicy oF SAINTS 


Still there was a lot to do yet 
before things could be called ready 
to spread out. 

The next great forward step was 
taken by St. Basil—the Archbishop 
of Caesarea in 375. St. Basil’s life 
is one of intense interest from very 
many points of view. He was one 
of ten children, of whom four be- 
came very great saints—himself, 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Peter and 
St. Macrina, his sister. It is not 
surprising to learn that the mother 
of such extraordinary children be- 
came a saint also, St. Emmelia. It 
is perhaps less surprising that the 
grandmother became a saint, too— 
St. Macrina, the Elder. 

As a student in the city of Athens, 
Basil distinguished himself very 
much in his studies and decided to 
become a teacher. During these 
student days he formed a friend- 
ship that was to have a most won- 
derful influence in his life, and in 
the end was the occasion of a great 
deal of sadness. It was the friend- 


ship he made with Gregory—after- 
wards known as St. Gregory of 
Nazianzum. This friendship was oi 
the most fervent and strong nature 
The scene of St. Gregory’s strug 
gles, victories and sufferings was 
the city of Constantinople, whilst 
that of Basil was the whole of Asia 
Minor. St. Gregory outlived Basil 
by many years, for Basil had a 
constant struggle with a frail body. 
Liver trouble was the diagnosis—at 
least his own diagnosis. When a 
persecutor had arrested him on one 
occasion and Basil was fearlessly 
putting the Gospel before him, the 
tyrant threatened to have his liver 
torn from his body. The saint was 
delighted; he said he wished it any- 
where but where it was, it was such 
a cause of bother. 


THE Rute or St. Basit 


St. Basil’s influence on monasti- 
cism was very great. He had heard 
of Antony and Pachominus and was 
anxious to imitate their efforts to 
attain real holiness of life. He 
studied St. Athanasius’s life of 
Antony, and finally set out to look 
over what these Egyptian hermits 
had succeeded in accomplishing. 
He returned to Asia Minor com- 
pletely convinced that the hope of 
the Christian future would depend 
a great deal on the monastic influ- 
ence. At once he gathered around 
him men of every rank—some were 
deacons, a few were priests, most 
were educated laymen, and he drew 
up a rule of life that was the most 
advanced of its kind in Christian 
history. It completely organized 
St. Antony’s method. It improved 
very considerably on that of Pa- 
chominus. In fact, with all justice, 
it can be called the really first 
formal type of monastic rule. Yet 
it was over this style of life and 
what preparation should be made 
for it, that St. Basil had his first 
difference of opinion with St. Gre- 
gory. Their friendship cooled, and 
then a further difference over an 
appointment that Basil made to an 
episcopal position caused the two 
saints to drift apart. It was the 


real sadness of Basil’s life that 
in his last years he had no longer 











lu- 











the complete confidence of Gregory; 
yet they both remained men of great 
holiness of life. 

Before and while St. Basil was at 
work, however, the monasticism of 
Egypt had advanced rapidly in 
Rome and throughout Italy. Gradu- 
ally colonies of hermits were form- 
ing up and down the countryside, 
and very early amongst these spirit- 
ual enthusiasts, appears one of the 
most charming of all the early 
monks. I speak of St. Martin of 
Tours. He was born of pagan 
parents in 313. His father was a 
soldier serving in the Roman Army, 
and Martin was educated as a child 
in Northern Italy. At the age of 
ten he ran away from home to be- 
come a Christian, and what pre- 
cisely influenced him to do so, is 
lost to history. He had hardly be- 
come a catechumen when he 
decided to become a monk. He at- 
tached himself to one of the small 
colonies that were so steadily be- 
coming famous. He came into con- 
tact very soon with St. Hilary, later 
Bishop of Poitiers. After fourteen 
years or more of this Christian 
influence and life, Martin had fore- 
most in his mind the conversion of 
his parents. He returned home and 
succeeded quite easily with his 
mother, but his father defied every 
effort of his saintly son. He lived 
and died a pagan. 

At that time Arianism was wide- 
spread, and St. Martin’s mother 
was living in a most Arian district. 
Martin fearlessly attacked that false 
teaching, and after being almost 
beaten to death, recovered only to 
be sent into exile. He went to 
Milan and later returned to St. 
Hilary. Finally he became Bishop 
of Tours, and his life’s greatest 
work opened out before him. He 
knew well the value of the monastic 
life, primitive and rather vague as 
it was, and he spared no effort to 
introduce it into Gaul, that was then 
so troubled with paganism and 
heresy. He founded a monastery 
at Poitiers and the far more famous 
one of Marmoutier about 372. 
When he died St. Martin had more 
than 3,000 of his own monks to 
chant the last rites of the Church 
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for his soul. I might add that very 
many of the monks of Marmoutier 
were called upon to fill episcopal 
positions, thus taking their part in 
the essential hierarchial system of 
church government. 


IrisH MONASTICISM 


From St. Martin and Marmoutier 
we have to turn to Ireland. When 
St. Patrick found his way to Gaul 
and had become so zealous for the 
Christian Apostolate, he went to 
Marmoutier and lived in the mon- 
astery governed by St. Martin, who 
was related to his mother. With 
St. Martin’s training he was well 
qualified to become a founder of the 
same monastic system wherever he 
might go. From Marmoutier he 
went to the almost equally famous 
monastery at Lerins, founded by 
St. Honoratus. From there he re- 
turned to Ireland to begin his real 
Apostolate. When he died about 
493, another record-breaker, for it 
is said he lived about 120 years— 
he had begun the monastic system 
of Ireland. In a very few years the 
country was studded with monastic 
buildings, and each building hous- 
ing very many zealous souls. Of 
them all, the two most famous, or 
amongst the most famous, were the 
Monasteries of Clonard and Bangor. 
It was just about 100 years after 
St. Patrick that these monasteries 
gave to the world two great Saints 
and Apostles. Bangor sent forth 
St. Columban, a fiery Apostle, who 
spent a long life fighting against 
every difficulty that could be put 
into his path, and fighting as only 
an Irish apostle can. As with most 
such zealous men the forces of evil 
raised themselves in legions to op- 
pose him. When Columban left 
Ireland to go forth and preach the 
Gospel, wherever he went he en- 
deavored to set up monasteries that 
would follow to the letter the rule 
he had followed himself, and that 
he had learned to love at Bangor. 
He buried himself in the forests of 
Gaul to evangelize the wild people 
who made of those places a hiding 
place and hunting ground. Gradu- 
ally he met with the barbarians, 
made them listen to his sermons, 
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which he interspersed with no small 
number of miracles. Finally he 
founded the great monastery of 
Luxeuil and the more famous one 
at Bobbio. It was there he died. 


East AND WEST 


Clonard Monastery gave Saint 
Columba to the British Isles. He 
founded the monastery of Iona and 
very quickly his community ad- 
vanced through Scotland and Wales 
—so much so that monasteries of 
the same rule grew up with mush- 
room-like growth. The Hiberno- 
Scottish monk made an_ ideal 
apostle. 

Now let us take a glance for a 
moment at our progress up to date. 
We have monasticism in the East— 
Egypt and Asia Minor—in Eastern 
and Western Europe. It was Chris- 
tianizing the people; it was fighting 
against Arianism; it was steadily 
facing the pagan hordes and con- 
verting them. Yet it was still not 
quite perfectly satisfactory. It had 
one on the Egyptian style of 
Antony and Pachomius and the 
rule drawn up from their style of 
life by St. Basil. That meant that 
it was not quite suited to Northern 
and Western European life. Cli- 
matic conditions and the mental as 
well as the physical make-up of 
men native to various countries 
must influence monastic life and 
monastic rule. To fast vigorously 
in the great heat of the Egyptian 
desert was a very different matter 
from the same rigorous fast in the 
intense cold of a German, English, 
or French winter. To sleep on cold 
sand was not quite so uncomfortable 
as to try and sleep on frozen earth. 
To train a temperament that was of 
its nature sanguine and optimistic 
and enthusiastic, was quite a differ- 
ent art, and I should think, an 
easier one, than to mould a charac- 
ter inclined to be morose, stolid, 
pessimistic. So the monastic rule, 
in spite of its spread and its influ- 
ence and its wonderful civilizing 
effect, was still not quite satisfac- 
tory, not quite generally suitable, 
not quite elastic enough. 

So God in His Providence raised 
up the one who would supply the 
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want and remedy any defects, who 
could find a way to put elasticity 
into monasticism and make it pos- 
sible for all men of all nations, to 
be thoroughly and perfectly mon- 
astic. 

This great saint was St. Benedict. 
I have no hesitation in saying, and 
I have every historical reason 
to support me that the work of 
St. Benedict, after the general 
Providence of God working 
through the Hierarchial system 
of the Church, was a vital influ- 
ence in the growth of Christian 
civilization. Let us see. 

Benedict was born about 480 
at Nursia in Italy. He went 
quite young to Rome to study, 
for his people were well able 
to provide him with support. 
He was not quite a boy or a 
school-child when in Rome. The 
proof that that is so is rather 
quaint. It is reported that he 
fell in love with a very beauti- 
ful Roman girl and the argu- 
ments seem to be that a school- 
boy could not have been ad- 
vanced enough for that. Maybe 
in those days that was so. 
Today a schoolboy can fall in 
and out of love very often it 
seems and yet remain a schoolboy. 
However, let us agree that Bene- 
dict was a young man in Rome. 
Whether it was the romance that 
turned his mind to very serious 
thoughts we do not know but he 
gradually associated only with the 
monks who were known so widely 
by this time in and about the city. 
When he left Rome he was on the 
way to become a saint. 

He retired to a place—-a lovely 
place enough, about 30 miles from 
Rome, to the ruins of an old palace 
of Nero, which, because of an 
artificial lake was called Subiaco. 
There he lived amongst the ruins, 
thinking things out and praying 
most earnestly to know God’s Holy 
Will for him. The shepherds in 
the hills noticed him and became 
friendly. They spoke to him and 
he could not resist the opportunity 
on his side to speak to them of God. 
Very soon he had a really big fol- 
lowing. It was noised abroad that 


Benedict had more than the usual 
education, and he found himself 
becoming somewhat of a school 
teacher. Soon Subiaco became a 
centre of teaching and holiness, but 
Benedict was not destined to die in 
Subiaco. God was calling him in 
different ways to make his work 








Prayer 


Prayer is a silver swallow, 
Climbing the morning sky, 
Sailing into the sunrise, 


Joyous, serene, and high. 


On wings of faith it rises, 
Though storm clouds bar the way, 
Trusting to God to guide it 


Into eternal day. 


Dear God, may the wings be strong ones 
That carry our prayers to Thee; 
Strong to endure the tempests, 


Fearless, serene, and free! 


—Miranda Snow Walton. 








more stable and more widespread, 
and as Subiaco had no great 
guarantee that this could be done, 
Benedict decided tc move on. When 
he left Subiaco there were twelve 
monasteries surrounding his own 
and every one of them following 
the same rule. It is the strange 
irony of history that Subiaco should 
rise on the ruins of Nero’s palace 
of pleasure, that the same place 
that once rang with the noise of 
pagan revellers would be later 
sanctified by the voices of monks 
reciting the praises of God. 

St. Benedict went from Subiaco 
to Monte Cassino —the mountain 
near the little town of Cassinum, 
midway between Rome and Naples. 
There he perfected his original rule, 
without changing any essential, and 
there he died a most holy death 
surrounded by thousands of monks 
of his own training. 

Now let us turn to his famous 
Rule. It has been one of the great- 


est elements in the civilizing inf] 
ences of the world. How far h 
the monastic life gone before it wa 


taken up by Benedict? It had 


lasted fully 200 years, from it 


commencement with Antony and 


Pachomius. From Egypt it ha 
spread as we have seen, throug! 
out the East. The greatest East 
ern saints had encouraged it by 
their example and the great 
St. Athanasius had written the 
life of its first patriarch whict 


work had become a household 


one. Next to him, the most 
famous of the Westerr 


Fathers — St. Augustine — had 


made it an institution of 
diocese. Yet there wa 

that great want—the one 
ficiency that I have already 
mentioned—the Western mon 
astic system was built on and 
being influenced by Eastern 
customs all the time. 

Benedict realized this, 
could see the need of uniform- 
ity in practices, the need of th: 
centralization of authority, 0: 
community life in a real sense. 
He had seen the monks in 
Rome, he had lived in com 
munity with them, he had even 

been made a superior of one house, 
and he could see, too, that there 
were abuses. He was convinced that 
a new rule was necessary, some- 
thing novel in religious government 
something so definite that it would 
make for one spirit and one system 
of training. He realized that the 
one great defect of monasticism up 
to-date—the great monasticism that 
was all about him—was that th: 
West was trying to become the East 
and to adapt itself to purely East- 
ern conditions. That could never 
be a success in a lasting way, and 
Benedict decided that it must go 
So with this defect before him, and 
with the manifest blessing of God, 
he drew up the Benedictine Rule, 
which has become the basis of prac- 
tically every subsequent rule that 
has been given to the Catholi 
world. 

The spirit of St. Benedict’s Rule 
is well worth our study. In all 
things St. Benedict retained a most 
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1uman, 


look. 


a most common-sense out- 
His sanctity, his ambition to 
lead a life of penance, his very 
great care to avoid the dangers of 
temptation that could distract the 
monk, never for a moment took 
away his gentleness and his hu- 
manity. His rule was full of human 
sympathy and human understand- 
ing, whilst it was forever directing 
the monk that his whole life was 
ordained to one end, “to seek God.” 
He set out quite plainly that his 
experience had shown him that 
there were four kinds of monks. 
Two were good and well suited to 
do the work of the Lord. Of the 
other two, one lot were wanderers 
and a law unto themselves; the 
others were just ecclesiastical pests, 
trading on good people and living 
on the protestation of good works 
that were seldom done. Then he 
goes on to tell us just precisely his 
aim. “We are going,” he writes, 
“to establish a school of God’s 
service, in which we hope we shall 
establish nothing harsh, nothing 
burdensome.” That sentence gives 
us the keynote of his spirit. A 
school of God’s service, where there 
will be masters and pupils, but a 
school in which both will be con- 
vinced that “unless you become as 
little children, you shall not possess 
the Kingdom of God.” 

The humanity of St. Benedict is 
quaintly brought out when he gets 
down to details. When speaking of 
food and of drink, he writes: 
“Though we read that wine is not 
for monks at all, yet as in our days 
monks cannot be persuaded of this, 
at any rate let us agree to use it 
sparingly.” A very human touch. 

The main points of his rule that 
made solid and lasting the monastic 
idea were that his monks should 
lead the common life, live together 
in community, share in all things, 
the same common duties, privileges 
and burdens. There was to be no 
independent way of living in one 
-ommunity, there was to be a cen- 
tral authority—-Father Abbot, and a 
fixed way of life. Each monastery 
was complete in itself; it was not 
jependent upon a central house, 
such as is the case with most of the 
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Religious Orders we know in these 
countries of the South. 

St. Benedict had three outstand- 
ing objects that all his monks were 
to strive to attain—Self-discipline, 
Prayer and Work. 

Of these three services self- 
discipline is the subjective base and 
condition of the others but it was 
self-discipline without any infringe- 
ment on that humanity, which made 
St. Benedict write that he hoped 
his rule would contain nothing bur- 
densome—nothing harsh. 


CivitizinG THE BARBARIANS 


When St. Benedict’s Rule was 
completed, it was not destined to 
be confined to Subiaco and Monte 
Cassino. The whole Church was 
confronted in those days by the 
overwhelming danger of the con- 
stant inrush of barbarians. They 
were coming in from Eastern Eur- 
ope, and the far North in mighty 
hordes. 

They were multiplying in Central 
Europe and creening up from West- 
ern Europe. They overran Italy. 
Five times Rome was taken and re- 
taken. Something had to be done 
to bring Christianity to these bar- 
baric people; something had to be 
done in short to civilize with Chris- 
tian civilizaton practically the whole 
of the then known and recognized 
world. That something had to be 
more permanent, more far-reaching 
than the monasticism that had gone 
before. Great and good as it was, it 
was still falling a little short of its 
greatest usefulness. This is where 
Benedictine monasticism came into 
its glory. 

From St. Benedict’s side went 
one of his holiest and most dearly 
loved monks, St. Maurus; a gentle, 
most charitable soul, but brave with 
the courage of a martyr. He was 
called on to leave Monte Cassino, 
to say good-bye to his spiritual 
father, Benedict, and with a few 
ompanions to go and see what 
‘ould be done for the remote parts 
of Gaul. He went, and God blessed 
his obedience and sacrifice. In a 
very short time he founded the 
monastery that was to be called 
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after him, the monastery of Saint 
Maur. That monastery was an oasis 
of Christianity in a spiritual desert. 
Gradually it converted and civilized 
the barbarian hordes that came time 
and again to pillage it and yet left 
it Christian. 

From Gaul let us turn to England. 
It is said that the second greatest 
name in Benedictine history is that 
of St. Gregory the Great — Pope 
Gregory I. He carried his love 
of monasticism and the Rule of 
St. Benedict to the Papal Chair. He 
was convinced from his study of 
St. Benedict’s rule that he could 
not do better than build with his 
own private wealth a monastery of 
that rule in Rome itself. He built 
the monastery of St. Andrew and 
became one of its first monks. He 
knew that the urgent work of con- 
version could be done most effec- 
tively by the setting up of mon- 
astic centres, under the essential 
hierarchial government of the 
Church. From these monastic 
centres Christian influence could 
radiate. When he set about the 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons of 
England he picked out a brother- 
monk, who followed the same rule 
of St. Benedict—St. Augustine. He 
asked him to select forty other 
monks and go forth and evangelize 
England. 


BENEDICTINE APOSTLES 


St. Augustine went in 596. He 
discovered that with the coming 
of the Saxons, any spark of Chris- 
tianity that had remained with the 
break-up of the Roman Empire, had 
been stamped out, and the verdict 
of historians is that scarcely a 
Christian remained. The 150 years 
of savage and brutal heathenism 
necessitated almost beginning all 
over again. St. Augustine and his 

tty brethren set out to do this 
vrand work, and to this day the his- 
tory of the great Benedictine mon- 
asteries of England makes extra- 
ordinary reading. They stood the 
test of time and whilst they re- 


mained there was little poverty in 
England and there was abundant 


faith. When the days of persecu- 
tion came they were to be torn down 
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stone by stone to supply wealth to 
a corrupt royalty, and their lands 
that had been the teaching ground 
for thousands of peasants and that 
had fed the poor, were stolen and 
parcelled out to become the landed 
estates of many who in later his- 
tory would be reckoned amongst 
the aristocracy of England. We 
can call St. Augustine the Apostle 
of England. 


Then there is another Apostolic 
Benedictine; a saint who remains 
to this day one of the greatest of 
all Christian missionaries — Saint 
Boniface, the Apostle of Germany. 
I have mentioned already the irony 
of history. We have another per- 
fect example here. It is interest- 
ing to record that the great saint, to 
whom the Christian people of Ger- 
many owe so much was an English- 
man. St. Boniface was given the 
name of Boniface by Pope Gre- 
gory II. Bonifaciens—the man who 
was always doing good things. 
Boniface’s real name was Winfrid. 
He was born in Devon and was 
educated in the Benedictine mon- 
astery near his own home, and he 
became a monk there in his early 
years. Very quickly he gained a 
reputation for learning and was 
selected by the Bishop of Win- 
chester to take a personal letter to 
the Pope. Pope Gregory was im- 
pressed by Winfrid’s piety and 
knowledge and very quickly de- 
cided that he had the makings of a 
splendid Apostle. 


Before sending him back to Eng- 
land, he gave him great spiritual 
powers and asked him to go forth 
to convert the Germanic races that 
were so constant a peril to every- 
thing Christian. Winfrid did so 
gladly, and in the course of 36 years 
penetrated to every corner of Ger- 
many and won to Christ almost the 
whole German race. There is 
scarcely a more inspiring history 
than the story of Boniface and his 
Apostlolate. The Pope had named 
him well, for he spent his life do- 
ing good things, and finally did the 
greatest thing of all. He gave up 
his life as a martyr for the cause 
of God. 


St. Boniface established mon- 
asteries wherever he went, and in 
every case they were Benedictine 
in spirit and in the letter of the 
Rule. 

In addition to the Apostles of 
England and Germany, there is the 
Apostle of Sweden and Denmark— 
St. Ansgar—a Benedictine monk. 
There is the Apostle of Holland, 
St. Willibrord, and the Apostle of 
Norway, St. Sigfrid, and the Apos- 
tle of Hungary, St. Wulfgang. Most 
of these—in fact all with the ex- 
ception of St. Ansgar, were Englisn 
Benedictines. 

The history of monasticism is the 
glory of the spreading out of Chris- 
tian civilization. The central fact 
of the lives of the monks was the 
teaching of Christ. He had en- 
joined as the one outstanding duty 
of the Christian to make sure of 
salvation; so to live that their souls 
were never forgotten, because of 
their bodies, and that whatever 
might happen to the body, there 
must be no doubt what happened 
to the soul. Their example oi 
regard for this truth and the very 
extreme measures they took to keep 
it fresh in mind was bringing 
Christian teaching home in the 
strongest way possible, the way of 
example. 

They did more than provide 
heroic Christian example, too. They 
were the evangelists of the earliest 
ages. Already I have mentioned 
that monks were the apostles of 
Gaul, England, Ireland, Scanda- 
nivia, Asia Minor, the Western Slav 
States. I have mentioned that 
monks filled at various periods the 
Chair of St. Peter, as the Vicars of 
Christ on earth. From their ranks 
came a long line of Archbishops, 
Bishops, Cardinals, and above all 
Saints. When the Apostles of Our 
Lord had finished their work and 
had left it to the hierarchial system 
of the Church to carry through, the 
monks proved the great helpers of 
that system, and its greatest de- 
fenders. 


Christian civilization demands 
more than Christian truth. The 
monks were the great pioneers of 
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advancement in every sphere 

life — social, agricultural, cultural. 
and artistic. Cardinal Newman's 
advocacy of this truth is unim 
peachable. He lines up historian 
after historian, mostly non-Catho- 
lic, who have been compelled to be 
candid in this admission. The 
monks levelled the forests and 
turned them into agricultural dis- 
tricts that fed the poor. They 
bridged the streams that made 
travel and communication possible. 
They drained swamps and provided 
water supplies that helped to fight 
the dangers of disease that were so 
common and so devastating, and 
last, but not least was their work 
for Christian education and for 
literary culture. The monks pre- 
served the manuscripts of the 
literary giants of ancient times. 


CarDINAL NEWMAN'S TRIBUTE 


Let me conclude with this very 
beautiful tribute to the monk and 
his work, from the pen of one who 
has done so much to make monas- 
tic history clear and beautiful to 
read. Cardinal Newman writes: 
“Nature for art, the wide earth and 
the majestic heavens for the 
crowded city, the subdued and 
docile beasts of the field for the 
wild passions and rivalries of social 
life, tranquility for ambition, divine 
meditation for the exploits of the 
intellect, the Creator for the crea- 
ture, such was the normal condition 
of the monk. He had tried the 
world and found its hollowness; or 
he had eluded its fellowship before 
it had solicited him; and so Saint 
Antony fled to the desert, and Saint 
Hilarion sought the sea-shore and 
St. Basil ascended the mountain 
ravine, and St. Benedict took refuge 
in his cave, and St. Martin chose 
the broad river in order that the 
world might be shut out of view, 
and the soul might be at rest.” 
That the soul might be at rest i: 
what I suppose we all wish. W 
may learn something of how it may 
be accomplished and when accom- 
plished of what effect it may hav: 
for others, from our study of t! 
history of monasticism. 
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HE friary of the Mis- 
+t sion San Miguel Arc- 

angel needed a new 
roof. Termites had been at 
work on the old timbers and 
an amazing path was cut 
through the center where the 
insects had carried their food. 
New rafters would have to 
replace the old. 

And the Padres felt de- 
pressed. Their hearts were 
heavy as they gathered in 
the Mission garden, where 
bloomed the gorgeous Castil- 
ian rose—as red as the pre- 
cious blood of the Saviour— 
and where ivy geraniums 
climbed along the Mission 
wall. 

“It makes me feel badly,” 
mused one, as though talking 
to himself, “to think of these 
old timbers being taken out 
and destroyed. After all, 
these rafters are as much a 
part of Mission San Miguel 
as its cloister of arches, its interior 
decorations, its relics of other 
Cees 

Abruptly he broke off. Idly fin- 
gering the Rosary at his waist, the 
brown-robed Padre stared toward 
the West where loomed the oak- 
studded Santa Lucia Mountains of 
the Coast Range. Their rugged 
and forbiding sides now painted in 
all the flaming glory of a setting 
stun, purp:e and vermilion and gold. 

Another Padre spoke. “I know 
how you feel. One thinks of how 
these termite-eaten rafters have 
been used to surmount the roof of 
this friary for more than a century. 
Of how they were brought down 
from the mountains, fifteen or 
twenty miles away, and hewn by 
hand. And there are. other 
things 2 53" 

Yes, there were other things. As 
the eyes of the Padres wandered 


Termite Timber 








A Guide Post—the bell which guided way- 
farers from Mission to Mission on 


El Camino Real. 


down the valley—alive with the 
pastel blossoms of almond or- 
chards—toward the little town of 
Paso Robles that lay nine miles 
southward, each knew what the 
others were thinking. All were 
thinking of the sweat and blood and 
toil that had gone into the shaping 
of those crudely-hewn rafters. 

July 25, 1797. That was the day 
that Father Junipero Serra blessed 
the cross and said Mass in honor of 
the Archangel St. Michael. There 
in the heart of a wild and fertile 
valley. There in the purple shadow 
of the Santa Lucia Mountains. And 
there it was that this courageous 
Franciscan Father founded the six- 
teenth of his California Missions— 
San Miguel Arcangel. 

Gathered about was a little group 
of faithful followers. Brown-robed 
friars, their heads bowed in humble 
reverence as they listened to Father 


By Leslie Rockwell 


Serra’s prayer. While the July 
sun blazed mercilessly down 
and linnets twittered from 
nearby trees. And in the dis- 
tance, the foothills were 
flushed with the pinkish- 
lavender of godetia blooms. 

Scattered, too, among this 
little group of missionaries, 
were a few dark-skinned neo- 
phytes for whom the Padres 
had become heralds of the 
Gospel. Mocassined Indians 
whose morality, heretofore, 
had been crass. Whose only 
god had been the rain, the 
sun, the harvest. 

It was these Indian neo- 
phytes who, under the super- 
vision of the Padres, erected 
the Church. It was they who 
mixed the adobe bricks that 
formed the walls. They who 
cut the hand-made beams and 
laid the stone-flagged walks. 
And it was they who made 
the heavy rafters that sur- 
mounted the roof of the friary. 

It was slow work, making those 
rafters. There were no cross-cut 
saws to fell the huge oaks. No 
swift trucks to haul them away. By 
the tedious process of an axe, those 
trees had to be cut. Patient little 
burros to drag them away. 

Tirelessly the Indians toiled. The 
oak logs were split into rafters that 
ranged in diameter from six by six 
to ten inches. On the roof-sides of 
the friary, they were placed in posi- 
tion. Fastened with square-headed 
nails. Solid and secure, they en- 
dured throughout the years. 

They watched countless changes 
take place, those rafters in the roof 
of the friary. They saw the Indians, 
under the tutoring of the Mission 
Padres, saved from savagery. They 
saw the Padres cultivate the virgin 
soil, changing the wilderness to 
orchards of olive trees and fields of 
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golden wheat. In the garden, they 
saw the first Castilian rose lift its 


blushing head and the first ivy 
geraniums begin to climb along the 


Mission wall. 


They saw other things, too, those 
rafters. They saw evil days. Days 
of lawlessness and terror. They 


saw a destructive fire 
Mission San Miguel. 

And there was that long season 
when drought laid its hold on the 
land. Throughout forest and moun- 
tain, not a blade of green grass was 
to be found. Creeks and lakes 
dried up. The wild beasts that 
stalked the country were gaunt and 
lean, maddened by thirst. 

In the Mission San Miguel, a 
Padre lay in bed sick with fever 
and ague. With him was only an 
old Indian. The assisting priest 
had gone to the little town of 
Monterey in quest of some of the 
precious jesuit bark, invaluable as 
medicine for fever. 

It was a strange bed, that in 
which the Padre lay. Hewn of red- 
wood logs, it consisted of a frame 
held together by mortising at the 
corners. Across this frame ran 
strips of rawhide from side to side, 
from end to end. The mattress was 
a pallet of straw. The covering, 
lamb-skin tanned without removing 
the wool. 

Anxiously, the Indian convert 
hovered over the Padre, chafing his 
wrists and palms, or opening doors 
and windows when the fever took 
burning possession of him. 
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San Miguel Archangel Mission. 


Suddenly the Padre raised his 
head. Listening. Through the win- 
dow he had caught the weird sound 
of singsong voices. A chanting 
that was steadily growing louder. 

“Antonio!” the Padre cried 
sharply. “That sound—what is it?” 

The old Indian crossed himselt. 

“Holy Padre,” he said sadly, 
‘you must not excite yourself. You 
must lie quiet and keep 
covered.” 

Clutching his Rosary, the Padre 
stared out the window 


well 


where the 
light of a huge fire glowed like a 
ruby against the velvet darkness of 
night. And to his nostrils drifted 
the scent of smoke, odorous of 
cedar and bay-leaf. 

“You don’t have to tell me what it 
is, Antonio,” he said quietly. “I 
know. It is your people. They 
have forgotten the teachings o/ the 





Mother of the Franciscan Missions in California—Mission San Diego. 
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Mission Padres. 
pagan rites.” 


They are holding 


Again the Indian convert crossed 
himself. “It is the drought, Senor 
Padre,” he said. “Their women 
and their children are starving. My 
people are calling upon the Father ; 
of the Rain to have mercy.” 

he Padre made no answer. But 
the hand that clutched the Rosary 
tightened. 

“Help me to dress, Antonio.” 

The Indian’s eyes 
Frightened and trembling, he stared 
at the Padre. 

“No, no!” he cried. ‘You are ill, 
good Padre—very ill! There is 
nothing you can do—you must re 
main quiet!” 

But the Padre 
“Help me to dress. 

And long habit 
Indian obey. 

Moments later, the Padre walked 
out into the night. Weak and fever- i 
ish, but determined. 

Louder now could be heard th 
thants of the red men. Weird reli 
of Druidic worship, forgotten under 
the teachings of the Padres, we: 
being revived. 

“Father of the Rain,” came 
sound of their cries, “Source of t 
ings, Giver of the Harvest, w 
upon you to arouse from slun 
ber and forget no longer the peop! 
who from old have honored thet : 

The footsteps of the Padre quic! 

He must 
which now shone so brightly wou! 
soon become a fire of 
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“In the forests no food for the 
beasts is to be found,” chanted the 
aboriginals. ‘‘There is no maize. 
No field of growing wheat. The 
streams are dry and empty.” 

The Padre could see the Indians 
now. A great circle swaying, hand 
in hand, about the fire. Against 
the background their shadows 
danced in fantastic motion. Sparks 
from the fire leaped high into the 
air, showers of diamond pin-points 
against the indigo sky. 

“Awake, Great Spirit! Bring us 
rain. Rain that our people may 
have food.” 

Out of the shadows stepped the 
Padre. Into the light of the fire. 
One hand lifted for silence. 

“My children,” he asked, “have 
you forgotten the teachings of the 
Padres? Have you forgotten the 
One who can bring the rain you 
ask? Why do you plead with a 
pagan deity who can do nothing for 
your” 

Abruptly the weird dance came 
to anend. Frenzied by their pagan 
rites, the Indians whirled upon this 
Padre who dared to intrude. Sav- 
agery flamed in their eyes. But 
the Padre did not move. 

“My children,” continued his 
gentle voice, “have you forgotten 
so soon that the Blessed Virgin will 
bring all things if only you ask? 
You have but to believe.” 

The Indians hesitated. Held in 
check by the unswerving calm of 
the Padre. 

“Let us ask Our Lady for the 
rain that is so sorely needed.” The 
Padre closed his eyes. Above the 
crackling of the fire, came the 
sound of his prayer: “Holy Mary, 
Mother of God...” 

Slowly the savagery faded from 


the eyes of the Indians. One by 
one, they bowed their heads in 
reverence. 

And that night the rains fell... . 

The old roof of the Mission friary 
watched the green valley change 
from a trackless wilderness to a 
place of prosperous ranches. It 
saw thriving towns begin to dot the 
panorama. 

The trail that the Padres had cut 
through the forest changed to a 
lusty highway. El Camino Real— 
The King’s Road. It passed by the 
Mission’s very door, that highway. 
Jaily, the aging rafters echoed to 
the sound of horses’ hoofs and 
creaking carretas drawn by plod- 
d.nz oxen. Still later they saw the 
old El] Camino Real become a paved 
road to be known as Highway 101. 

But the old Mission itself re- 
mained unchanged. “The Mission 
by the Highway,” they called it. 
Ivy geraniums still climbed over the 
Mission wall. And in the garden, 
the Castilian rose still reared its 
lovely head among purple irises 
and golden calendulas and tall white 
lilies. 

As though bore on silver wings, 
the years continued to pass, until 
more than a century had fled. 

And now the old timbers in the 
roof of the friary must go. The 
termites had done their deadly 
work; no longer could the old 
rafters surmount the roof. 

Suddenly the face of a Padre 
brightened. “Why couldn’t these 
old timbers be preserved? When a 
faithful employee has reached the 
end of his service, he is pensioned 
off. Honored by the memory of 
what he has done. So why not 
honor these old rafters that have 
played such a great part in the 
Mission San Miguel ?” 
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Why not? Hardly was the idea 
born than plans went forward to 
materialize it. 

Hence, when the old rafters were 
removed, they were not destroyed. 
Instead, they were taken to the 
work shop, there to be preserved 
for posterity. Into amazing forms 
those old rafters began to take 
shape: Table tops, paper weights, 
etc. Forms that carried the scars 
of termites like sacred banners. 

They were highly polished, these 
articles made from termite timber. 
Among them was a table copied 
after the old Mission library table 
at Mission San Miguel. And two 
chairs copied from the sanctuary 
chairs at Mission Santa Barbara. 

During the seasons of 1939 and 
1940, this table and the two chairs 
were taken to Treasure Island and 
exhibited at the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition. At the San 
Francisco Building, they were 
placed among other precious relics 
of yesterday in a room occupied by 
the Franciscan Fathers. This room, 
under the charge of Father Michael 
Egan, O.F.M., now of St. Anthony’s 
Church in San Francisco, was filled 
with objects of greatest inteérest. 
Each of which had played its own 
part in the history of the California 
Missions. 

There, beside an opened door, 
stood the humble little table and 
the chairs made from termite tim- 
ber. One found himself stepping 
close, studying the deep holes and 
depressions. 

Termite timber! As one moved 
away again, involuntarily he of- 
{ered a silent prayer that he, too, 
might bear the scars of the cross as 
proudly as the little table and the 
chairs that had once been rafters 
in the old Mission San Miguel. 
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Tale of « Troubadour 


By Reuerend Samuel Cummings, S.#. 


with anger, the father of 

Clare and Agnes did not 
trust himself to go to the convent 
after Agnes, for he knew that at 
the slightest opposition his ter- 
rible temper would burst all 
bonds and he would probably 
do something he might deeply 
regret. So he sent his brother, 
Monaldo, with twelve armed 
men to bring Agnes back to the 
castle. 

When these men entered the 
convent, the Sisters all fled in 
alarm, leaving Agnes to face 
them alone. Monaldo was in no 
mood for kind words and gentle 
cajolery—he already had had 
enough of this stubborn tomfool- 
ery from Clare. He immediately 
laid hold of Agnes and tried to 
pull her away. But Agnes, in 
no mood for temporizing either, 
put up quite a struggle to stay 


F with ane and distraught 


where she was, scratching, bit- 
ing and kicking. Another man, 
coming to Monaldo’s assistance 


twined his hand in Agnes’s long 
hair; still another came up from be- 
hind and beat her with his fist as 
he kept pushing her towards the 
door. 

Clare was in her cell when she 
heard the sounds of the disturbance 
from the courtyard below. She saw 
the pitiable sight from her window 
and heard Agnes crying, “Clare, 
Clare, come help me.” Imme- 
diately she began to pray and in a 
trice Agnes became so heavy and 
so firmly rooted to the spot upon 
which she stood that the twelve 
men all pulling and pushing to- 
gether could not budge her an inch. 
In a fury Monaldo raised his mailed 





PART VI. 





A Franciscan Friar in Assisi looks out over 
the Umbrian Plain. 


fist, intending to crush the child’s 
head, but suddenly his arm was 
paralyzed and he could move it 
neither up nor down. Terrified by 
this manifestation of God’s anger, 
the men all fled and left the half- 
conscious Agnes to Clare, who by 
this time had come upon the scene. 

After the invasion of the convent, 
Clare and Agnes could no longer 
stay with the Benedictines. Besides 
this there were other reasons that 
prompted their moving; they were 
not members of the Benedictine 
Order, they did not wear the Bene- 
dictine habit, they did not follow 
the Benedictine rule. They really 
had to have a convent of their own. 
So once again Francis applied to 
the monks of St. Benedict who had 
been so generous when Francis 


needed a place for his Brothers. 
And once again the Benedictines 
showed their sympathy for Fran- 
cis’ ideals by giving him the first 
church he had repaired, 
Damiano’s, and with it a small 
convent for the sisters. Clare 
and Agnes moved in immediately 
and in time were joined by quite 
a number of ladies from Assisi, 
including their own sisters, Bea- 
trice and Ortona. 





oan 


THE Lire oF THE Poor Lapies 


At first the life of the Poor 
Ladies of Assisi, as the Poor 
Clares were then called, was very 
similar to the life led by Francis’ 
friars. One who wished to join 
the sisterhood was obliged to dis- 
tribute all of her property to the 
poor before entering the convent. 
Some of the Sisters would go 
out to Assisi to beg—they were 
not cloistered then as they are 

today — while others would re- 
main at home to do the necessary 
house work and to sew altar linens. 
The convent itself possessed no 
property and very often the Sisters 
went hungry when the people from 
whom they begged were not respon- 
sive. As time went on, many oi 
Clare’s wealthy friends, including 
even Cardinal Hugolino, the pro- 
tector of the Order, tried to forc 
properties and annuities upon the 
Sisters, but Clare always resist 
steadfastly. It was the inconveni 
ence of poverty that made it spirit- 
ually beneficial and she wanted no 
dispensations or ameliorations. Al! 
her life she and her nuns practi 

the strictest poverty and the on 
boon from the Holy Father that 
made her happiest was the Priv 
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legium Paupertatis, the Papal Bull 
which gave the Poor Clares the 
right to remain poor forever. 

In the life of the convent Clare 
was the leader who surpassed ail 
her subjects and inspired them to 
follow to the heights of holiness. 
Even though she was always busy 
and often sick, she never 
gave herself any excuse from 





Brothers. With the first dish Fran- 
cis began to speak of the love of 
God with such ardor that all 
present were transposed and taken 
out of themselves. The people of 
Assisi, looking out toward the Porti- 
uncula, saw a great light in the sky. 
Thinking that the church was on 
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would break in. Then she had the 
Blessed Sacrament in the ciborium 
brought to her from the chapel and 
she knelt down before It in prayer. 
A voice from the ciborium, like that 
of a little child, assured her: “I will 
always be your guardian.” Con- 
fidently she arose and bade the 

Sisters not to fear, God 

would take care of them all. 





the strict tenets of the rule. 
She mopped and swept and 
cleaned as the other Sisters 
did. She was very solicitous 
about the welfare of others— 
and careless of her own. 
After the day’s work was 
finished she would pray for 
long hours and as she prayed 
and after she prayed her face 
shone with a noticeable radi- 
ance. Much of the time she 
was confined to her bed and 
could not move about the 
house, but even in the midst 
of her sickness she insisted 
on sewing altar cloths as 
soon as she could sit up. 





THE HEAVENLY Discourst 


Prayer of St. Francis 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace; 


where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
where there is injury, pardon; where 
there is doubt, faith; where there is 
despair, hope; where there is darkness, 
light; and where there is sadness, joy. 


Divine Master, grant that I may not so 


much seek to be consoled as to console; 
to be understood, as to understand; to 
be loved, as to love; for it is in giving 
that we receive, it is in pardoning that 
we are pardoned, and it is in dying 
that we are born to eternal life. 


In a short time the troops 
abandoned the attack and 
withdrew. Four years later, 
she saved the whole town 
of Assisi from assault and 
destruction by the same 
Saracens. 


When Francis was in the 
last painful illness before 
his death Clare sent a mes- 
sage to him and begged him 
to come to San Damiano’s so 
that she and the Sisters 
might see him and receive 
his last blessing. But it was 
already too late. Francis, 
much as he wished to see the 
Sisters, could not be moved. 
He sent one of the Brothers 








Francis realized that 
Clare and her Sisters were attracted 
to him personally. And he did not 
like this at all, for he did not want 
the love of anything or of anybody 
to stand between the Sisters and 
their love of God. So little by little 
he began to withdraw from them. 
Once Clare, desiring to have dinner 
with Francis and to talk with him 
about the things of the spirit, asked 
him to come to San Damiano’s. 
Francis refused this invitation. But 
some of the Brothers came to Fran- 
cis and told him that he was being 
uncharitab!le in refusing Clare’s 
invitation, especially in view of the 
fact that it was he who had induced 
her to leave the world. Francis 
saw their point, and arranged to 
have the meal at the Portiuncula so 
that Clare, who had long been shut 
up in San Damiaro’s, might once 
again see the place where she had 
been bethrothed to Jesus Christ. 
On the day appointed Clare came 
with a companion and sat down to 
dinner with Francis and the 





fire, they ran with buckets of water 
to save the building. “But when 
they came to the convent,” says the 
old legend, ‘‘and saw there was no 
fire, they went in and found Saint 
Francis and St. Clare and all the 
others transported unto God around 
the poorly furnished table. Then 
they understood that this had been 
a divine fire and not a material one, 
and they went away with great com- 
fort in their hearts and _ great 
edification.” 


Assist DELIVERED 


That Clare was no timid soul but 
a woman of iron can be seen from 
her behavior when Moslem mer- 
cenaries of the army of the Emperor 
Frederick attacked her convent 
which was outside the city. In 
great fear the Sisters ran to Clare 
who at that time was sick in bed. 
Without a moment’s hesitation she 
had them carry her to the door of 
the convent so that she would be 
the first to meet any invaders whe 


to tell her, though, that she 
and the Sisters would see 
him before her death and that they 
would take much comfort from his 
visit. And so it was arranged. For 
when Francis died, the Brothers 
brought his body to San Damiano 
and held it up in a sitting position 
before the chapel grille through 
which the Sisters received Holy 
Communion. 

Clare missed Francis, whose ex- 
ample had drawn her close to 
Christ, and under whose guidance 
she had bravely begun the founda- 
tion of the Poor Ladies. After his 
death things were not the same. 
She could see the gradual change 
that was taking place in the Order 
and she resented it, however much 
she could see that the change was 
necessary. Some of the old timers, 
Brother Giles and Brother Leo and 
Brother Juniper used to come to 
visit her, and she spent many 
happy hours with them recalling 
the words and admonitions of 
Father Francis. 

(To be continued) 
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Saint Catherine of Siena 


AINT CATHERINE was cour- 
ageous and daring as many a 
woman must be today, but her 

every action, even when it seemed 
political, was primarily for the ad- 
vancement of the Faith. She was 
a feminist of her day; there is no 
doubt about that. But she was a 
feminist with a difference. Whereas 
our modern feminists have fought 
for equa! rights for women and have 
gained many material privileges 
Catherine always fought a spiritual 
battle. 

Catherine was born in 1347, the 
twenty-fifth child of Jacopo Benin- 
casa, a dyer of Siena. She had 
neither wealth, social position nor 
much education; though she had the 
education bestowed on every Catho- 
lic child of her age. 

In her father’s house she did the 
domestic work; becoming a sort of 
household drudge. She also devoted 
herself to nursing the sick poor of 
Siena. Her heroic unselfishness 
and devotion won for her the rever- 
ence of those who knew her. 
Gradually her reputation for sanc- 
tity spread beyond Siena. In one 
of the poorest hospitals of Siena 
there was a woman called Tecca, 
covered with a leprosy so hideous 
that every one fled from her, and 
the authorities were on the point 
of sending her to a leper house 
outside the city. But 
Catherine heard of this and flew to 
the succour of the unfortunate 
woman. She offered herself to 
serve her, and obtained leave for 
her to remain in the hospital. Twice 


situated 


every day she visited her, and per- 
formed all the most menial offices 
for her with as much care and 
reverence as if the poor sufferer 
were her own mother. But all this 
charity was far from meeting with 
a fitting return. The sick woman 
soon began to look upon Catherine’s 
services as a right, and her exac- 
tions knew no bounds; moreover, 





Saint Catherine of Siena. 





Editor’s Note: 


In the annals of the Church, Saint 
Catherine of Siena holds a unique place 
as one of the most militant and courage- 
ous women of the fourteenth century, 
and this article is a brief account of her 
life. An interesting volume, The Dia- 
logue of St. Catherine of Siena, a trans- 
lation by Algar Thorold from the text 
of Gigli, a Sienese ecclesiastic, who 
edited the complete works of St. Cath- 
erine in the nineteenth century, has just 
been issued by the Newman Bookshop, 
Westminster, Md. (Price, $2.75). 





when things were not done to her 
taste, she would chide and revile 
the saint in the coarsest language. 

This state of things lasted 


or nothing 





long 
Ong, 
f 


could shake the con- 
stancy or slacken the charity of 
Catherine. But there was one who 
was watching both the ungrateful 
conduct of the wretched woman and 


the unheard-of patience of her 
saintly attendant, and Catherine’ 
mother, Lapa, for it was she, could 
at last contain herself no longer. 
She peremptorily bade her daugh- 
ter give over her care of the sick 
person, telling her that she would 
herself become a leper if she went 
on with her thankless task. Cath- 
erine, however, managed to appease 
her mother and to win her consent 
to her continuing her acts of charity. 
3ut the event proved that Lapa’s 
fear was well grounded, for soon 
the holy hands of the Saint became 
infected with the leprosy, and it 
was not until after the death of the 
sick woman that she-was cured from 
the loathsome disease. God, wish- 
ing no doubt to show how precious 
were her works of charity in His 
sight, permitted that after washing 
and laying out the dead woman, 
and finally placing the body in the 
grave with her own hands, the 
scales of leprosy should miracu- 
lously fall off them and leave them 
fairer and clearer than any other 
part of her person. 

In 1374 Siena was visited by the 
plague, which lasted the first time 
for four months and then after a 
short interval returned again. Cath- 
erine was the angel of the sick and 
jying, and several marvellous cures 
were the outcome of her prayers 
and labors. She also about thi: 
time assisted several criminals in 
their last moments. Once while in 
ecstasy she obtained the grace o! 
contrition for two hardened sinner 
who were being led to execution; 
and another time she accompani¢ 
a condemned man to the scaffold, 
when she herself received his head 
on her knees after it had been cut 
off, and was then shown by God the 
soul of the purified sinner admitted 
to eternal happiness. Her power 
over the demons was wonderfully 
manifested about this period, and 
she several times delivered the po 
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essed from their tyranny. The gift 

of prophecy was also bestowed 
upon her, as well as a marvellous 
insight into the state of souls. 

The century in which St. Cath- 
erine lived was for Italy fraught 
with internal struggles, strifes, and 
even fierce warfare, among the 
sities of the peninsula. Siena 
did not go scatheless, and 
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entered unknown to each other into 
the church where she was praying, 
and were so struck by seeing rays 
of divine light escaping from her 
countenance that they felt all their 
resentment vanish. As soon as 
Catherine came to herself they com- 
missioned her to settle the condi- 
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for Catherine and implored her to 
go herself to Avignon, there to try 
and make terms of peace. The 
saint at length consented, and set 
out for the Papal Court, where she 
was received by Pope Gregory with 
the greatest honor. It would be too 
long to go into all the details of 

what followed; suffice it to 

say that after long and 





while the saint was carry- 
ing on her mission of charity, 
a terrible revolution had 
broken out within the walls 
of her native city. 

A form of popular govern- 
ment called “of the Twelve” 
was at the head of affairs, 
and nourished a deadly hate 
against the nobles. These 
last, with the powerful lords 
Salimbeni and Tolomei at 
their head, were 
secretly to overturn a de- 
tested authority. The work 
of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between these two (L 
factions was reserved to the 
humble daughter of Benin- 
casa. The task was by no 
means an easy one; belong- 
ing by her birth to the 
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Jo Our Lady of Peace 


Mother so lovely, mother of light, 
Gentle one, safe from the fears of the night, Thi 


Lady of Litanies, mother so blest, 


Angels are singing thy heavenly rest— 


rror has silenced the carillon chime. 


Immaculate, fear walks the earth, 


Dim and forgotten His heavenly birth. 


Send back the love-light His Heart set a-fire 
‘vil is building its funeral pyre.) 


Mary beloved, the victory won, 


Stay with us, pray with us, give us thy Son! 


—Rita F. Rickey. 


hear me now, mother sublime— ing 


strenuous efforts, she had the 
happiness of seeing peace 
restored between the reign- 
ing Pontiff and the inhabit- 
ants of the beautiful though 
rebellious Florence. 
; work, great as it was, 
was not, as is probably well 
known to most of our read- 
ers, by any means the crown- 
achievement of Saint 
Catherine. While at Avig- 
non she had spoken to the 
Holy Father with the great- 
t openness and courage on 
the abuses of many kinds 
which she saw around her, 
both among pastors and 
people. More than this, she 
had vehemently exhorted 
him to proclaim a new cru- 
sade against the infidels, and 








people, but having gained 

the sympathy of the nobility 

by her charitable services to many 
of their number, she was properly 
speaking of no party, her mission 
being only to save souls, to restore 
peace in families and to procure the 
happiness of her dearly loved native 
city. What were her weapons for all 
this? None save her prayers, tears, 
and penance in secret; and in pub- 
lic, her words, gentle without ex- 
cluding firmness, and always ring- 
ing with the impress of tender 
charity towards her neighbor. One 
of her first triumphs was the recon- 
ciliation of the Maconi with the 
Tolomei and Rinaldini, three fam- 
ilies of the Sienese nobility. A 
member of the house of the Maconi, 
who afterwards became one of her 
most faithful disciples, relates the 
story himself, and says how after 
the saint had been begged to try 
and bring about peace, she went 
into an ecstasy, during which mem- 
bers of the three rival families 








peace, and all faithfully 
abode by her decision. 

The course of our story now at 
length leads us to the affairs of the 
Church itself, for whose special aid 
St. Catherine had doubtless been 
marked out by God from the first. 
She had watched the storm gather- 
ing from Pisa, where she was at 
that time, and when it burst used 
every effort to keep Pisa, Lucca, 
and Siena within the bounds of 
duty. She, moreover, herself wrote 
two letters to the Holy Father im- 
ploring his indulgence, which letters 
exercised so salutary an influence 
on the mind of the Pontiff that he 
sent deputies to Florence bearing 
propositions of peace. Unhappily 
an act of treason on the part of the 
authorities put a stop to these ne- 
gotiations, and soon affairs were 
worse than ever. Recognizing at 
last, however, the necessity of sub- 
mission, the Florentine rulers sent 


tions of 


had seconded the efforts 

which he made at her en- 
treaty with all her power. She 
wrote to many princes of Europe, 
and strove by words of burning 
eloquence to stir up in their hearts 
an ardour akin to her own, and 
there was every appearance of her 
succeeding, when the premature, 
and, to human eyes, disastrous 
death of Gregory put a stop to her 
efforts in this direction. The 
crusade did not take place, and the 
reforms she had worked for were 
delayed, but it was granted to her 
to see the fulfilment of the third of 
the great designs with which the 
love of Holy Church had inspired 
her. It was permitted to her after 
long and painful labors to be the 
means of restoring the Popes of 
Rome from their exile at Avignon. 
In 1377, after an absence of the 
Papal Court for 72 years, Gregory 
XI made his solemn entry into his 
capital, and Rome, so long wid- 
owed, seemed delirious with joy 
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at once more welcoming its Pon- 
tiff. But she, who by her prayers 
and exhortations to Gregory had 
been the instrument of this great 
work, was not on that day of public 
rejoicing to be seen amid the exult- 
ing throng. From Genoa, where 
she had repaired to meet and en- 
courage the Pope on his way to 
Rome, she had hastened back to her 
native place, there in the silence of 
her poor cell to pour out her ardent 
prayers for the welfare of Christ’s 
Church and for the guidance of His 
representative on earth. Fain would 
she have ended her days thus, but 
it was not long before, in the ter- 
rible calamities which overtook the 
Church, she was summoned by the 
Sovereign Pontiff to be his coun- 
sellor, and to prove herself the stay 
and pillar of Christendom in these 
moments of peril. 


Urban VI, who had succeeded 
Gregory XI on the throne was of 
harsh and unbending character; and 
the French cardinals, alienated by 
his severity, found a pretext for 
leaving Rome, and proceeding to 
Fondi in the kingdom of Naples, 
there elected an anti-pope, whom 
they proclaimed under the name of 
Clement VII. 


This was the beginning of the 
great schism which for seventy 
years tore the robe of the mystic 
Bride of the Son of God; and at 
one time no less than three popes, 
two, of course, anti-popes, presented 
their claims to the eyes of the be- 
wildered world. During the thick 
of these troubles Urban sent for 
Catherine to come to Rome, and 
yielding obedience the saint took up 
her abode in the Holy City. It 
would be vain to try and enu- 
merate all the labors she under- 
took to bring back the erring to 
their allegiance to the one lawful 
successor of St. Peter. Firm in her 
allegiance to Urban, her voice was 
ever raised in his defence. Once 
even, during a consistory, the Pope 
sent for her, and ordered her te 
address the assembled cardinals. 
She spoke of the appalling evils 
caused by schism with such inspired 
truth and courage that the Pontiff 
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at the end summed up her discourse 
and declared that all present, in- 
cluding himself, had been brought 
to shame by the words of the in- 
trepid virgin. ‘‘Our timidity is con- 
founded by her courage,” he ex- 
claimed. 

St. Catherine had not the happi- 
ness of living to see the conclusion 
of the troubles of the Church, but 
she foretold their end before she 
died, and bade her disciples rejoice 
in the coming triumph of the cause 
of God. She continued to live on 
in Rome, where a spiritual family 
had gathered round her, and the 
details of her life there, with its 
record of her states of super- 
natural prayer, of her miracles and 
of the divine favors showered upon 
her, are not among the least remark- 
able of her marvellous career. 

Though the events which filled 
St. Catherine’s life were so many 
and so wonderful, yet they were all 
crowded into a very short space of 
time, for she had but just com- 


pleted her thirty-third year wher 
she was called to her heaveni 
reward. 

As has before been said, she | 
a life of wonderful union and ck 
intercourse with God after she had 
taken up her abode within the wall 
of Rome, and one day, in the ardor 
of her soul, she exclaimed, “( 
Sovereign Clemency, behold m 
body, I offer it up unto Thee as ar 
anvil on wh.ch are to be bruised 
the sins of the wicked—I offer The: 
my life, now, or whenever Thou 
pleasest.”” 

St. Catherine was buried 
Rome, as befitted her who had given 
her life for the Church, and 
pure and holy body still rests under 
the High Altar of the Minerva. 

In our times she has been pro- 
claimed Patroness of the Holy 
City; and God grant that her still 
being allowed to rest in its centre 
may be a pledge that He has not 
forgotten the needs of the Church 
in the present day. 
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Cross of Gold 


LOYSIUS Green settled in 
his fox-hole again. 


“So this is.war!” growled 


James Hunter from the nearest 
hole. 
“Yeah, so this is it,” yawned 


Toby Gleason. “If they’d let us 
make these longer and narrower, a 
guy could have a nap now and 
again, eh?” 

Ready made grave stuff,’ 
ed James Hunter. 

But Aloysius Green only glanced 
it each of them in turn and made 
no comment. He was thinking. It 
was odd, he thought now, how a 
fellow could live through twenty- 
one years of his life without a real 
thought in his head. Nor did a 
person realize this fact. Aloysius 
shook his head and peered again 
into the sky over the reddening sea. 

“Locate anything?” James called 
in low tones. 

Aloysius shook his head. 

“Cat got your tongue, Buddy?” 
asked Toby Gleason, his dark hair 
ruffling in the light wind that was 
now rising. 

Aloysius Green laughed  sud- 
denly, throwing back his blonde 
head. “Peace, peace, Brothers! Is 
there no privacy any place in all 
this global war? I’m just thinking, 
Fellows.” 

Toby scowled. ‘Huh! Fat chance 
of any pretty pin-up gals on these 
walls, eh? What gal you think- 
ing of, Aloysius ?” 

But Aloysius did not trouble to 
answer this sally. He was not 
thinking of a girl at all. In fact, 
he told himself with a tiny strain 
of worry running through his mind 
like a scarlet thread, he wasn’t 
thinking of anyone. Or anything. 
Or any place. It was just a bit of 
abstract thinking along lines that 
had never before come into his con- 
sciousness. 

Back home in Duluth, Aloysius 


“Sure. 





had attended grade school and high 
school casually. Lessons? They 
followed one another much as the 
days followed the nights. He 
thought as little of the one as the 
other. There were days and there 
were nights and there was school. 
He went from one class to another 
and “did” the required home les- 
sons enough to pass fairly well. He 
had liked Latin better than other 
subjects but he learned to conceal 
this fact from his classmates lest 
they tease him too unmercifully 
about it. 

He remembered now a little 
black leather notebook that he had 
written in at the time he was study- 
ing Latin. His address book, the 
fellows had teasingly called it. He 
had kept this book very, very 
private and secret and never let any 
one look inside its covers. How 
astonished they would have been, 
had they seen his small, fine hand- 
writing! 

Altus-a-um 

Altar, a high place 

Altitude 

Altimeter 

and how about Alto singers? 
high? low? 

Alta, a girl’s name. 

He wondered where the little 
book might be now. Someday he 
would again look through it and 
think of the days when he had been 
in a peaceful, sunny classroom with 
the high-piled snow outside no 
more than a lovely picture framed 
by wide windows. 

How different from this fox-hole 
on a ‘beachhead where presently 
enemy planes would zoom over- 
head, searching out camouflaged 
fox-holes and sniping at them 
viciously! Sand and more sand 
blew along ceaselessly. The ocean’s 
roar was soft but continual and it 
seemed sometimes as if he held a 






By C. J. Russell 


huge shell to his ear and its song 
never left him. There had been a 
huge sea-shell on his Grandmother’s 
parlor table in Duluth. When he 
was very little, she held him on her 
lap and held the shell close to his 
ear. Later, even when he was as 
old as ten or eleven, he could well 
remember holding the shell against 
his ear to hear the song of the sea 
that was in his experience only 
through this medium of a shell. 
Now he knew the song well. Too 
well, Toby Gleason would mutter. 
But Aloysius still enjoyed it. There 
had been nights on other beach- 
heads when Aloysius and the other 
Marines in his outfit had not been 
relieved at all. On these nights 
they had propped themselves as 
comfortably as possible in their 
fox-holes to doze and wait for the 
coming of morning. 


“With only that doggone yap of 
the sea in my ears for a song when 
I’m thinking of the spots along 
Randolph Street in Chicago,” James 
Hunter would complain. 


“Mournful sounds,” Toby Glea- 
son always agreed. ‘“Mournful as 
an owl at midnight near the church- 
yard.” 

But Aloysius only ran his strong 
hand through his blonde hair and 
made no comment at all. It was 
but one of many things he had 
learned in the war service: It was 
often more wise to keep still and 
let others talk freely. To argue 
over likes and dislikes was fruit- 
less because people did not change 
likes and dislikes. If one liked the 
moan of the sea, he would probably 
continue to like it with little regard 
for other people’s like or dislike of 
the tune. The truth was, Aloysius 
liked all sounds: the long-drawn 
out who-o-o of the midnight owl, 
the blaring dance orchestras com- 
ing from the night spots along 
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Randolph Street in Chicago, the 
sound of the sea here and on those 
other beachheads. The sea was 
changeless, he thought almost pain- 
fully. It was the same sea sound 
on the beach at Rockaway out of 
New York City. 

His mind made little side tracks 
here: that Sunday afternoon that 
they had all gone out to the beach 
and bought Grade B milk at a little 
foodshop in the business street. 
Aloysius had demanded Grade A 
but the clerk had only laughed. 
“Folks on a holiday buy anything, 
Marine,” she told him. “And this 
is the last bottle in the store, at 
that.” 

But it wasn’t of milk he wanted 
to think, nor that red-cheeked clerk 
with her laughing black eyes. It 
was something about the sound of 
the sea when they all stalked across 
the deep sands and sat down with 
their meal. Timeless. Unchang- 
ing. Ceaseless. Yet that was only 
the beginning of this thing he 
wanted to think through so care- 
fully. It was an idea, but exactly 
what idea it was, he could not seem 
to find in his mind. 


He wished that he had paid more 
attention in classes to problems of 
thought and methods of thinking. 
It had seemed so useless, in those 
other days, to try to learn how to 


think. How to think? What was 
there to that, he had asked himself 
in those other times. He began to 
think aimlessly of a little tale trans- 
lated from the French, La Derniere 
Classe. The Last Class. The very 
last time the good people of Alsace 
Lorraine had an opportunity to 
listen to the schoolmaster. How 
attentive they had been to the 
schoolmaster! How he explained 
and gestured in his anxiety to give 
them the most instruction in the 
least time, this very last class!! So 
had he wasted his time in school, 
just as the children of Alsace had 
wasted theirs—in all the classes ex- 
cept this very last class! 

But for Aloysius there had been 
no last class in which to make up 
for lost sessions. He had merely 
gone on and on and on. Presently 
he had earned, after a fashion, his 
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" ... Suddenly his eyes stopped in their movement across the skies. 


SINT &% 


A Cross! 


A cross of gold as brilliant and near-looking as if it might be reached!” 


But never, never in all 
his student days he now recognized, 
had he really studied to the maxi- 
mum power of his capacity. He 
was regretting this now. 

With a jerk he forced his mind 
to return to this elusive thought that 
was nearly at the point of expres- 
sion within his mind... and yet not 
quite ready to unfold because he 
lacked some power to bring it into 
focus. 

The sky was darkening now. For 
a moment he thought it was night 
coming in over the water but an- 
other sharp glance showed echelon 


diploma. 


after echelon of enemy planes 
Large ones and small ones. Para- 
troops, most likely, he thought idl 
Bound to take over this outpost, eh? 
Well, they’d have a fight for it . 
and then be the loser because ht 
and these other Marines hadn’t been 
trained for nothing! No, sir! Out 
on the range, they had learned to 
shoot and shoot straight. 

Toby was now upright, a broad 
grin on his face. ‘Yar she be, 
Buddies! Yar she be! At ’em and 
give ‘em what they came to get, 
yeah, Bo!” 

This was Toby’s dish, thoug 
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Aloysius indulgently. The more 
that came, the easier they were to 
pick off, Toby always insisted. And 
Aloysius found his own pulses beat- 
ing faster, too, with the thrill and 
the excitement of a good fight. Sud- 
ienly his eyes stopped in their 
movement across the skies. A 
Cross! A cross of gold as bril- 
liant and near-looking as if it might 
be reached! 

Almost before he saw it plainly, 
an echelon covered the spot and he 
could see now that the formations 
were coming in on levels, like stairs, 
the first ones low, the last ones 
higher. The first planes were belch- 
ing forth paratroops now. Not by 
the dozens as he and these other 
Marines had been told to expect but 
by hundreds. Someway even in the 
rat-a-tat-tat of machine guns and 
the ack-ack a quarter mile to the 
rear his mind finally fastened on 
the thought that had been eluding 
him. The cross... the cross of 
gold in the sky... all Life was a 


fight ... this war every twenty 
years that people spoke of so bit- 
terly ... it wasn’t a fight every 


twenty years at all! Life was a 
constant, never-ending fight. It 
was a fight for the right, for the 
good and for the good of people or 
it was a fight for the evil forces that 
swept in like these enemy planes, 
intent upon conquering those who 
tried to keep a toe-hold for the 
tight, for freedom to think and 
believe and live in as they wanted 
to live. 

Aloysius heard himself laugh 
exultant!y. He remembered a line 
of poetry, maybe Tennyson but he 
could not be certain about that: 


“After it, follow it 
Follow the gleam!” 


The gleam was the thought for 
him. With a wry smile he realized 
that until this moment he had not 
too many original thoughts and 
ideas in his whole life. And this 
was not an idea that was really so 
Others had had the 
thought, too. They had acted upon 
it. As he would act, once this war 
was ended. But the best of it was 


original. 





hat now he had grasped the 
thought and it would not get away 
from him again. 

James Hunter’s red head was 
bobbing around in his single fox- 
hole eagerly. Snap... snap-snap 

. pop... pop-pop-pop! One by 
one the swarthy faces came close 
enough so that the teeth could be 
seen. Not teeth shown in smiles as 
the folks back home thought but 
teeth bared by lips pulled back in 
terror and fear and anxiety. Like 
the fangs of animals, Aloysius told 
himself. 

The folks back home knew little 
enough about the why’s and where- 
fore’s of these disgusting yellow 
teeth but they certainly knew plenty 
about sending out enough ammuni- 
tion. Jeeps were now racing across 
the sands with more supplies and 
in some miraculous manner, the 
Marines standing upright in each 
jeep managed to stay on their feet 
even if it was at a crazy angle and 
managed, too, to shoot straight. 

Aloysius could only guess at the 
time that elapsed. One did not 
think of minutes or quarter hours 
in an engagement like this. It was 
just a job. Like the job in the 
garage back home. A fellow had 
a muffler to get off a car and he 
statted at the job. That was minor. 
This was a job, too, on a different 
scale because if the Marines lost 
this place and the Japs gained it, it 
was all to do over again and on the 
offensive instead of the easier 
defensive. That was another 
thought, he now reminded himself 
insistently. 

This fight for the right when the 
fighters were on the defensive was 
easicr than to wait until the fight 
turned to an offensive warfare with 
in the rider’s seat. 

Then as suddenly as it had 
tarted, it stopped. True, there 
were a few little pops from some 
far-off spot. Like the Fourth of 
But here on the 
Toby was crawl- 
ing out of his fox-hole and stretch- 

happily. Toby dusted off his 
hands and reached for a chow dish 


July back home. 


beach it was over. 
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from the supply car that had just 
drawn up. 

“Come on, Aloysius! Have a 
sandwich on me, Bo. James, did 
you see the look on ol’ Aloysius’ 
face when that first stream of 
planes came in? He looked posi- 
tively transformed, he was so 
tickled! Me, I’m all for the fight 
but I can’t remember that I was 
ever as happy as he looked! I 
always get a kind of a sick feeling 
at the pit of my tummy when they 
first start coming. But Aloysius! 
Boy, boy! He sure looked as if he 
saw—a miracle in the sky —or 
something like that.” 

Aloysius stumbled out of his 
hole and grinned at his pal. “Asa 
matter of record, I did see just that, 
Toby.” 

James leaped from his hole 
lightly, his red head dusty and dull- 
looking. “‘What did you see? I 
saw your expression, too. Sure was 
something—that light in your eyes! 
What did you see?” 

“Get your chow, Fellows,” said 
the supply driver. “I can’t haul up 
here all day while you chatter like 
girls at a tea-time pow-wow. Get 
your chow and let’s get going.” 

But the supply car had no sooner 
driven away than Toby returned to 
the subject. “What did you see?” 
he persisted. 

“Well, I was trying to think out 
something when they first started 
coming in. The thought just would 
not seem to get right down to brass 
tacks. And then, suddenly, it did. 
I’m going to stick in the fight for 
life, Pals.” Aloysius turned over 
his sandwich thoughtfully. ‘‘This 
isn’t just a global war. We think of a 
global war as something important. 
But life is a fight and it goes right 
on being a fight whether there’s war 
or whether there isn’t. I’m going to 
be a priest when,this is done. I 


saw a cross of gold and I knew then 
that it was a constant fight-for-the- 
right, Pals. I couldn’t frame the 
idea at first but then, I could,” he 
ended simply. 

Toby stared. ‘““You mean, maybe, 
a medical missionary, Aloysius ?” 


Aloysius shrugged. “Probably 
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not. I’m too old now to start medi- 
cal training. But maybe so. That’s 
up to the superiors. They decide 
where a fellow will be able to per- 
form the most good. There are so 
many places. But it’s a fight. I 
never realized that before this day. 
I thought of priests as always being 
good and very quiet and reserved 
and very gentle. But they’re not. 
They are firm and determined and 
fighters. That’s what they’re priests 
for—to fight for the right. And 
against such frightful, insidious 
odds! These toothy, yellow faces— 
we know where they are and what 
they’re here for, but Evil isn’t that 
easy. Evil comes in so many 
guises, many of them right good 
looking and pretty. Kinda throws 
the ordinary fellow off the track, 
that kind of Evil does. Well, I 
know now what I’m going to do. 
Soon as we get back, I’m going to 
the chaplain and ask his advice.” 

James Hunter ran his hands 
through his red hair. ‘Well, I 
might go along with you, Pal. How 
bout you, Toby?” 

Toby looked far off towards the 


horizon. “Yes. I may join the two 
of you, at that! I had the idea 
once. When I was in my early 


teens. I was right enthusiastic over 
it but then other ideas came in and 
I didn’t ‘do’ anything about it. I 
wonder now just why I didn’t? 
Maybe it was meant that I should 
be here at this moment with the 
two of you. Making the Three 
Musketeers, so to speak, eh?” 

It was very quiet again on the 
beach. Only now and again a 
wounded yellow man groaned and 
turned over to die. In the hearts 
of the three Marines a thought had 
been born and was growing rapidly. 
Who could fight for the right better 
than priests, their eyes seemed to 
ask each other. 

Aloysius glanced towards that 
spot in the sky where he had seen 
what appeared to be the cross of 
gold. There was no cross there 
now. Instead, a shaft of sunlight 
divided the sky and the sea roared 
endlessly. The cross of gold was 
in his heart. Now. 
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‘Book Notes — 


Books reviewed below can be ordered through our Graymoor Press, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


A KEY TO HAPPINESS. By Mar- 
guerite Duportal. Milwaukee: Bruce. 
$1.75. 

4 translation from the French, this 


little volume will clarify for many the 
Christian attitude towards suffering. It 
will show that Calvary would be of no 


avail without our sharing in it. And 
share we must, if we would follow 
Christ. “Take up My Cross” can be 


no empty phrase in our lives today; 


our attitude towards suffering is for 
us the test of faith. In a day when 
the reality of suffering is made more 


manifest, an accomplished author tells 
us that patience in suffering is the only 
key 

It would be unfair to pass over the 


to true joy 

splendid achievement of Father Romu- 
Cist.. in 
the limpid beauty of the original text. 


ald Pecasse, O preserving 


Truths of eternal consequence are 
presented in a style that is vibrant and 
beautiful. R. G. 
RETURN OF THE TRAVELLER. 
By Rex Warner. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $2.00. 
This well written and timely book 
centers upon a universal question, but 


it may not be of interest to the average 


reader because of its philosophical 
tendencies. However, the author has 
woven together beautiful and unique 
imageries about the spirit of a dead 
soldier who returns to ask the age-old 
query: “Why was I killed?” 

Very aptly Rex Warner brings out 


probable answers through the medium 
of the characters this 
book. The that 
the soldier was killed for his country’s 
the thinks 
result of life because “the rough and 
the 
the soldier from Spain blames it all on 


portrayed in 


business man op nes 


sake; mechanic war is a 


smooth” must go hand in hand; 
the folly of a government; the woman 
that the the 
war with its 


the 
part by 


supposes sins of world 
death 
solves the 
that the 
war and its destruction result from the 
lack of a bond of 


and the only solution 


cause subsequent 


and destruction; priest 
problem in Stating 
union among men, 
is a brotherhood 
of bearing each other's burdens and 
blessings. 


The answer therefore can only be 


. 


the outlook each { 
vidual has on life and this question of 


surmised by 


war and death will go on and on: 


will remain unsatisfactorily answered 


in this life. J. M 


RUSSIA AND POLAND, THE LAS 
QUARTER CENTURY. By Ann Su 
Cardwell. New York: Sheed and 
Ward. $2.75 
For know. the 

background of present-day Polish-Rus 

and to 
consequences 
the 


those who wish to 
understand the 


false 


sian relations, 


tremendous any 


solution of difficulties between 
have, this 


Mrs 


seventeer 


these nations is bound to 
book is required reading. 
Poland for 


years and travelled extensively in Rus 


Cara 
well lived in 
sia and other European countries. Shx 


facts rather than 
Quotations and statis- 


tics are given with proper explanation 


attempts to present 


interpretations. 
of their sources. Included verbatim, in 
English translation is Molotov’s famous 
Soviet” on the 1939 
invasion of Poland, taken from ‘ 
Russia Today.” The extracts from this 


“Report to the 
Soviet 


and other Soviet speeches and dec 
sions of just a few years back make for 
T he 


claims, 


extraordinary reading now right 
Poland's 


of Russia, to the disputed East 


eousness of against 
those 


ern provinces is vindicated from the 


point of view of history, and the reader 
can easily grasp the author's trepida 
tion as to a future conflagration should 
power prevail over justice in the settle 


ment of such claims. Unfortunately 


Mrs 
Ukrainian 


Cardwell tends to color the 


nationalist movement as 0! 
German inspiration in Chapter XI, and 
Polish government 


the 


presents us with 


figures on minorities in eastern 


provinces. Her human-interest stories 
of “White Ruthenians” with Pol 
sympathies do not detract from the 


fact that there exists in eastern Polar 


a non-Polish population which, whil 


not anxious to be sovietized, st 
cherishes aspirations that former Pol 


ish governments continually attempte 


to thwart. Failure to take this impor 
tant factor into consideration as 
reduced the value of many eloquent 
pro-Pol'sh articles on the boundar 


D. D 


problem 
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REBEL, PRIEST and PROPHET. 
By Stephen Bell. A biography ot 
Dr. Edward MeGlynn (1837-1901 

» espoused the single tax theory 
{ Henry George, was 
from his parish and re-instated by 
Leo XIII The “McGlynn Case 
has become an important chapter 
in the history of the Church im 


\merica $3.00 


SONGS FOR SINNERS. by Ilugh 
I. Blunt Religious poetry, in 
cluding the Stations of the Cros 


mh Verse $1.00 


EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH. by 
Charles J. Callan, O.P. (in col 
h Frank Hl. Callan) 


An able and comprehensive work 


laboration wit 


on English prose with examples 
from 46 classic Enghsh and Ameri 
can authors, including copious ex 
cerpts from Newman, Stevenso1 
Ruskin, Emerson, Lincoln, Carlyle, 
Burke, Johnson, Swift, Dryden, 


Bacon $4.00 


ROME AND THE WHITE 
HOUSE. By Jam \. Hyland 
Showing tl it the Constitution of 


the Church and Constitution 
of the U. S. are in perfect har 


mony $1.00 


PRESENTING MRS. CHASE 
LYON. By Helen Walker Homar 
Humor and social satire by the 
author of “By Post the Apos 


tles.” $2.00 


YOURSELF AND THE NEIGH- 
BORS.. [iv Seum Mac Manus 
This book Mac Manu master 


) n 
piece, is redolent of Ireland 
love and laughter, poe 
pathos and romance Here are 


the priest and schoolmaster, the 
tinker and tailor, the lovable, the 
quaint and the humorous 


bors of a townland in) Donegal 


Books We Recommend 





LET’S HELP THE DOCTOR. By 


Margaret O'Donovan-Rossa. What 
do ata me before the doctor 

‘ now t Help him best 

r sick persot Writ 

‘ irily for people with 


dest incomes oo ee 
THE DOCTOR’S WOOING. Ly 


Charles Phillips. .\ fine novel by 


and a country doctor $2.00 


THE FOUR WINNERS. by Knute 


rt ol age I | 
t Four Hor i eam 
is Rock ureate i 


tactics for winning games. «$2.00 
THE STORY OF THE IRISH 
RACE. Ivy Scumas MacManus 
New revised editic \ popular 


tory Ireland and her people 


that distinguish the Green Isle’s 
extraordinary story It reads like 
i clas novel. Index $3.50 
A LAS OF THE O’FRIELS. by 


\ Noh mely 


CLOUDS, AIR and W:ND. By 


t s bl 

ntrodue 1 « 1 
Bea i 

i A 1 

( ‘ Ss an 
o ul ha 

f the her 

larifv tl often difficult subject 

very successfully. Size 9x12. $3.00 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


WELCOME. A Romance of Ja 


maica By Isabel Clarks 
Welcome” is the name of the 
sugar plantation in Jamaica, which 
had been the property of the 


Probyn family for several genera 
tions. Paul Probyn, the owner at 


the time the storv is written, is 


the vuardian t his younger 
brother aad sister, Nicky and 
a The compheations of the 


plot arise trom the love of the two 
| 


broly 


for Karen Adats, the 
daughter of a neyghboring planter 


$2.50 


HOUSE OF BREAD. By C. J] 
lustace \ personal excursion 
back through the past thirteen 
ears, during which the author, a 

nvert to the Catholic Church, 
traces the cumulative effect of the 


Church's doctrine and dogma upon 
he hberal background and phi 


losophy of his youth .$2.25 


A NEWMAN TREASURY. Sclec 
ons from the Prose Works of 
hn Henry Cardinal Newmat 
Chosen and Edited by Charles F 
Harrold ‘ae $4.00 


WITH A MERRY HEART. A 
Treasury of Hlumor by Catholic 
Writer Compiled and Edited by 
Paul J. Phelan $3.25 


THE HOUSE ON HUMILITY 
STREET. Memories of the North 
American College in Rome By 


tin W. Doherty $3.00 


CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE. 
By Rev. Stephen Aylward. A book 
that will be found very valuable 

Cathohe teachers, whether a 


ublic or parochial hools.. .$1.00 


SONGS OF CREELABEG. Poems 
of Irish life and character by the 
well-known poet, Rev. P. J. Car 


ron. C.. S.-C es 75¢ 
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Spend a Vacation or Week-end at Graymoor 








For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S. A., Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





GRAYMOOR TABERNACLE 
GUILD 


The work of the Franciscan Sisters of the 
Atonement in the making of Gothic Altar Vest- 
ments and other requisites for the clergy has met 
with wide acclaim. 

Relatives and friends of young seminarians 
looking forward to ordination to the Priesthood 
in the near future can add to their joy by a gift 
of any of the following: 


Preaching Stole, all colors $5.00 to $15.00 
Confession Stole oe ” 10.00 
Burse and Stole Sets 5.00 ” 15.00 
Benediction Burse, Stole 

and Veil 15.00 ” 50.00 
Copes 35.00 *” 100.00 
Gothic Vestments 30.00 * 100.00 

Address: 





THE SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 




















